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ABSTRACT 

This report is an atteapt to establish a stotevide 
philosophy of education for Oontana and to recoaaend aethods for 
incorporating that philosophy at toe State, local » and dassrooa 
levels. Tventy-two separate recoaaendations are aade for iapleaenting 
the educational philosophy developed by the Bontana Board of 
Education, and auch of the report is devoted to discussion of the 
rationale and potential iapact of these recoaaendations. Various 
appendixes provide inforaation about public aeetings and discussion 
groups that contributed to the developaent of the Bontana educational 
philosophy and present suaaarized educational fiscal data for recent 
years. An accoapanying "Teacher's Resource Guide** includes an 
annotated "general interest** bibliography of geraane publications and 
a separate annotated "topical** bibliography of publications dealing 
with **huBanizjng education** and **values and decisionaaking.** (JG) 
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PREFACE 



This 1975 report on basic quality education represents a major effort by the Board 
to provide a unified direction for Montana's public school system. The report is the result 
of seventeen months of intensive study. During that time, the Board listened to the views 
and ideas of Montanans who attended fifty f^ve meetings conducted across the state or 
who submitted ideas in writing for the Board's consideration. The report addresses the 
expressed educational concerns of those people who shared their beliefs, attitudes and 
values with members of the Board. 

In addition to developing a definition of lasic quality education, the Board has 
made twenty-two recommendations which it believes necessary for effective realization of 
basic quality education. The rationale for the recommendations is presented in 
appropriate chapters of the report. 

Members of the Board of Public Education are pleased to present this report to the 
legislature; we do so with the hope that it will command thorough review and will prompt 
favorable action on appropriate recommendations. 

Perhaps as significant as the product was the process; this study has been a vehicle 
for involving hundreds of people in Montana in educational decision making. Just as our 
concern for basic quality education must be ongoing, so must this involvement. We invite 
readers to share with us their ideas regarding this report and the future direction of our 
schools. 




F. H. MIELKE 
Chairman 

Board of Public Education 
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CONCLUSIONS: BASIC QUALITY EDUCATION STUDY 



The Board of Public Educa^-on adopted the following definition of basic quality 
education: 

A basic quality education is a process which can enable students to transform 
their potential into actuality. 

Further, the Board identified eight dimensions inherent to the definition. Each is of 
equal importance; all are interrelated. To help students transform their potential into 
actuality, schooling should enable them 




In order to eftectively redlize basic quality education at the state, local and classroonfi 
levels, the Board of Public Education recommends that: 

1. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT OFFICIALS ACTIVELY AND CONTINUALLY 
INVOLVE COMMUNITY MEMBERS-INCLUDING STUDENTS. EDUCATORS 
AND PARENTS-IN THE FORMULATION AND REVIEW OF SCHOOL GOALS 
AND SCHOOL POLICY. 

2. THE lEGISLATURE CONTINUE EFFORTS TO INVOLVE THE PUBLIC IN 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES. 

3. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS CONSIDER THIS PHILOSOPHY OF BASIC 
QUALITY EDUCATION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD IN REVIEWING THEIR 
WRITTEN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION. 

4 LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS IDEMTlFY CURRICULUM NEEDS RELATED TO 
THE DEFIhMTlON AND DIMENSIONS OF BASIC QUALITY EDUCATION. 

5. THE MONTANA LEGISLATURE REPEAL ALL STATUTES MANDATING 
CURRICULUM. 

6. THE MONTANA LbGISLATURE REFRAIN FROM MANDATING 

CURRICULUM. 

7. TIME BE SCHEDULED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR COMMUNITY MEMBERS 
TO PRESENT THEI R CONCERNS. 

8. ALL SCHOOL BOARD MEETINGS BE OPEN. IN CONFORMANCE WITH STATE 
LAW, AND BE PUBLICIZED. 

9. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS EXAMINE THEIR SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT TO 
DETERMINE IF IT IS CONDUCIVE TO THE IMPLEMENTATION OF BASIC 
QUALITY EDUCATION. 

10. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS INVESTIGATE ALTERNATIVE LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENTS AND OPPORTUNITIES BOTH WITHIN AND OUTSIDE THE 
SCHOOL AS A FURTHER MEANS OF MEETING THE PARTICULAR NEEDS OF 
ITS STUDENTS. 

1 1. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS DESIGN AND OFFER INSERVlCE TRAINING TO 
PROVIDE TEACHERS WITH THE CAPABILITIES AND SKILLS NEEDED FOR 
IMPLEMENTING BASIC QUALITY EDUCATION IN THE CLASSROOM. 



vi 
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12. TtACHtH THAINING INSTlTUTIOiMS DEVELOP PROGRAMS: 

A. OF INSERVICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS TO FACILITATE 
CLASSROOM IMPLEMENTATION OF BASIC QUALITY EDUCATION, 
AND 

B. TO PREPARE PROSPECTIVE EDUCATORS FOR TEACHING WITHIN 
THE FRAMEvwORK OF BASIC QUALITY EDUCATION. 

13. POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN THE STATE REVIEW THEIR 
APPROVED TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS TO ENSURE STATEWIDE 
UNIFORMITY IN COURSE REQUIREMENTS. 

14. THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, THROUGH CONTINUING 
INSERVICE TRAINING PROGr^AMS, PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR IMPLEMENTING BASIC QUALITY EDUCATION. 

15. INTERESTED PERSONS EXAMINE THE QUESTION OF WHAT CONSTITUTES 
TEACHING COMPETENCY. AS A CONSEQUENCE. TEACHER TRAINING 
PROGRAMS AND CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS SHOULD BE UPDATED 
TO REFLECT THE TEACHING COMPETENCIES AGREED ON. 

16. THE BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION AND THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
EXPLORE AND PRACTICE COOPERATIVE EFFORTS IN THE AREAS OF: 

A. REVIEWING TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS AT PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE COLLEGES IN THE STATE, AND 

B. REVIEWING PROCEDURES OF PROGRAM APPROVAL USED BY 
TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. 



17. THE LEGISLATURE ADJUST THE FOUNDATION PROGRAM SO THAT "i HE 
SCHEDULES REFLECT ACTUAL COSTS OF SCHOOLING BY SUPPORTING A 
UNIFORM PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL DISTRICT EXPENDITURE LEVELS 
FOR VARIOUS DISTRICT SIZES. 

18. THE LEGISLATURE FINANCE THE FOUNDATION PROGRAM BY: 

A. PROVIDING AN INCREA'SED STATE PORTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
:*;PENDITURES. AND 

B. FUNDING SUCH INCREASES FOR SCHOOLS FROM THE STATE'S 
GENERAL FUND RATHER THAN FROM STATEWIDE PROPERTY 
TAXES. 

vii 



19. THE LEGISLATURE INCREASE TRANSPORTATION SCHEDULES SO THAT 
THE STATE SUPPORTS AT LEAST ONE-THIRD OF THE ACTUAL 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS BORNE BY LOCAL DISTRICTS. 

20. THE LEGISLATURE, IN FINANCING SCHOOLS, POWER EQUALIZE THE 
AMOUNT THAT A MILL WILL RAISE AT THE SCHOOL DISTRICT LEVEL. 

21. THE LEGISLATURE JOIN IN THE EFFORTS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION TO EXPLORE ALTERNATIVE METHODS FOR 
DETERMINING FOUNDATION PROGRAM SCHEDULES OTHER THAN THE 
PRESENT ANB (AVERAGE NUMBER BELONGING) FORMULA. 

22. THE LEGISLATURE STUDY BUILDING EXPENDITURES OF LOCAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS AND CONSIDER STATE SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL FACILITIES. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Purpose 

This report on basic quality education accomplishes a twofold purpose. It establishes 
a philosophy of education for Montana schools and recommends methods for 
incorporating this philosophy at state, local and classroom levels. 

The definition and attendant dimensions comprise a philosophy for basic quality 
education. The Board of Public Education has officially adopted this definition with its 
eight interrelated dimensions, thereby setting a unified direction and purpose for 
Montana's public school system. Moreover, the Board will use this philosophy in 
determining its future educational policies. To ensure that this philosophy continually 
reflects the educational beliefs of the people of Montana, the Board will review the 
philosophy within three years. 

The Board of Public Education believes that its definition of basic quality education 
is applicable to all students, regardless of ability or age. The definition is sufficiently 
broad as to encompass all students; specific, so as to provide a rationale for curriculum 
offerings; and flexible, allowing local boards of trustees to meet the needs of their 
particular communities. 

Essentially, basic quality education defines a schooling process that facilitates the 
development of the total student-mind, body, feelings. Integral to this concept is a 
recognition of the need for students to develop basic intellectual skills in conjunction 
with personal development. Schr'^ling alone, however, cannot assume all the 
responsibility for the development of the total child-the home and other institutions 
share in this responsibility. Nonetheless, schooling can and should encourage a child's 
total development and provide a humanizing learning experience. 

In addition, the report discusses the potential impact of this philosophy on 
education in Montana. Specific recommendations to aid in the implementation of basic 
quality education are made throughout the report. The recommendations focus primarily 
on school and fiscal policies at the state and local level. 

At present, school policies are affected by state statutes. Board policies, regulations 
and guidelines of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, rulings of local school trustees 



and administrators, and community values. If basic quality education is to be realized 
more fully, some of these policies need to be revised, and some revitalized. In making 
revisions, certain questions must be raised. Do the current laws on curriculum help or 
hinder schools in establishing courses necessary for basic quality education? Do 
accreditation standards and other Board policies fatilitate basic quality education? Do the 
regulations and guidelines of the Superintendent of Public Instruction further basic 
quality education? Do the present policies of local school trustees and administrators 
provide sufficient guidelines to aid school personnel in implementing basic quality 
education? How can community members participate in the educational process? How 
can school personnel prepare themselves to effect basic quality education? How can 
teacher training institutions help promote basic quality education? These and other 
questions were considered by the Board. In its recommendations, the Board proffers 
suggested solutions. 

When the Montana Senate requested the Board of Public Education to prepare a 
definitive description of basic quality education, it stated that it planned to use this 
description "in consideration of future budgetary schedules for public education.'^^ln 
exploring the question of school finance, the Board consequently considered national 
trends, current Montana practices and local district needs. As a result, the Board proposes 
to the legislature some suggestions for the continued and future financing of Montana 
schools. 



Background 

The question of what constitutes basic quality education became a formal concern 
of the Montana Senate during the first session of the forty-third legislature. Senate 
Resolution No. 14 requested the Board of Public Education "to prepare a definitive 
description of a basic quality education."^ The Board agreed that such a definition would 
be helpful in determining state and local educational policy, and that it was needed as a 
basis for planning and financing. Hence, the Board requested Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Dolores Colburg to initiate a study for this purpose. A chart depicting the 
organization and chronology of the basic quality education studv appears on the 
following page. 

This report is the result of seventeen months of intensive study. During that time 
more than 1,500 students, educators and community members participated in fifty-five 



^See Appendix A for a copy of Senate Resolution No. 14, adopted on March 12, 1973. 
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meetings conducted across the state. The meetings provided the Board an opportunity to 
learn the beliefs, attitudes and values of many Montanans. Their ideas regarding education 
are reflected throughout the report, in addition, pertinent Montana studies were 
reviewed. National organizations concerned with education were asked to submit ideas; 
state organizations were consulted. Chief state school officers throughout the nation were 
polled regarding similar undertakings in their respective states. Concepts and trends in 
education were researched. 

The Board reported its tentative findings and conclusions to the legislature and the 
public in an Interim Report on Basic Quality Education^ issued in February 1974. The 
purpose of the interim report was twofold: (1) to learn if the definition and dimensions 
proffered by the Board addressed the educational concerns of Montanans, and (2) to 
stimulate further dialogue among Montanans and between Montanans and the Board. The 
interim report was essentially a working draft, and pertinent parts of that report have 
been incorporated in this report. 

Summary 

The Board of Public Education officially has adopted a definition and attendant 
dimensions describing basic quality education. The definition and dimensions constitute a 
philosophy of education for Montana that the Board will use in determining its future 
educational policies. 



^Copies of the Interim Report on Base Quality Education are available on request. 
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CHAPTER II 



DESCRIPTION OF PUBUC INVOLVEMENT 



Introduction 

In the preface of the Interim Report on Basic Quality Education released in 

February 1973, Fred Mieike, Chairman of the Board of Public Education, stated: 

The definition in this interim report is being submitted to both the 
legislature and to the people for their consideration. For the 
definition to be developed further and implemented, we believe it is 
the responsibility of those interested in education to make their 
views known. That is part of the reason for issuing this report as an 
interim report. The dialogue must continue. 

The Board wished to continue involving Montanans in the study as requested in Senate 
Resolution No. 14. It wanted to learn people's response to the interim report- 
specifically, to the proposed definition and dimensions of basic quality education. Several 
methods were used to obtain response and to involve people. 

Assumptions and Methods 

The methods used were based on certain assumptions that had governed the study 
from the outset. First, direct involvement with Montana citizens was essential if the 1975 
report were to reflect accurately their educational concerns, needs and values. In 
addition, for the involvement to be genuine, it had to stimulate thought and discussion. 
Further, like education itself, it was essential that the study be an active, not a passive 
process. People participating were to exchange beliefs, attitudes and values^ while 
transmitting and developing knowledge. From these assumptions, methods were 
developed to elicit from Montanans their ideas regarding the definition and dimensions of 
basic quality education. 

The initial means used to gather response was wide distribution of the Interim 
Report. Each copy of the report contained a questionnaire and listed a toll-free telephone 
number which readers could use to make known their views and ideas. Approximately 
2,400 copies of the report were distributed. To ensure direct involvement with the 
people, a series of regional meetings was then planned. 

^ For a discussion of the differences between beliefs, attitudes and values see Milton Rokeach, Beliefs, 
Attitudes and Values (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 196B). 
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Regional Meetings 

Following the publication of the Interim Report, a series of ten regional public 
meetings was planned.2 These meetings were open to all community members. In 
addition, seven meetings for educators were planned in conjunction with regional teacher 
workshops sponsored by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 3 |n an effort to 
involve a cross section of Montanans in the study,^ the sites selected for the regional 
public meetings complemented those used for meetings conducted prior to the interim 
report The meetings were regionally oriented and were publicized both at the site 
selected and in surrounding communities. 

The regional public meetings and the regional teacher workshops regarding basic 
quality education had three objectives: (1) to present the definition and dimensions of 
basic quality education as contained in the Interim Report; (2) to learn what 
modifications and changes people would prefer; and (3) to help people become aware of 
the contributions they can and should make to education. A process^ was developed to 
accomplish these objectives. 

The meetings were designed to be informal and open. Participants were encouraged 
to become acquainted, to talk with one another and to share their views. As each meeting 
began, participants were informed of the expectations for the meeting. The expectations 
were that each person would have the opportunity to explore the proposed definition and 
dimensions of basic quality education, to share their viewpoints and perceptions of the 
dimensions and to participate in establishing an educational philosophy for Montana. 

Many people attending the meetings had not read the Interim Report: therefore, a 
slide- tape presentation was shown and a summary brochure^ was distributed to brief 
participants on the proposed definition and dimensions. Based on this information, the 
participants were then asked to perform two tasks. 

The first task involved rating each of the eight dimensions; participants did this 
individually.^ Participants were instructed to view each dimension separately and rate it 
in relation to what they believed the schooling process should help students accomplish. 



ERLC 



Appendix B, Table B-1, for a listing of these meetings. 

3See Appendix B. Table B-2, for a listing of these meetings. 

determine if a cross section of Montanans did participate in the study, each person attending 
a meeting completed a socio-economic data sheet. See Appendix 6, Table for a sample data sheet 
and Appendix C, for a demographic analysis of the data. 

^See Appendix B, Table B4, for a sample meeting agenda illustrating the process. 

^Copies of the summary brochure titled An Interim Report Summary are available on request. 

^See Appendix B, Table B*5, for a sample of the individual worksheet us?d for the first task. 
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The rating scale was: 

5 - Critical - Must be done, long overdue, first priority, key place to start 

4 - Important - All of the above, but not the first priority 

3 — Necessary - Needs to be done 

2 — Helpful - Has to be done, can be temporarily postponed but must be 

implemented for program to succeed 

1 - Disagree - Should not be part of the schooling process 

0 - Confusing - Don't understand 

The proposed dimensions were: 

To communicate their ideas, knowledge, thoughts and feelings 

To develop personal responsibility 

To find joy in learning 

To further their creative ability 

To affect a world in change 

To assume social responsibility 

To learn who they are becoming 

To reason critically and creatively 
In addition, participants were asked to explain their ratings. They were told they could 
include additional dimensions and rate them, if they wished. This first task required 
participants to think about each dimension and to clarify how each would or should fit 
into the schooling process. 

For the second task, participants gathered into small groups. Each group was asked 
to come to consensus as to how they, as a group, would rate each dimension. To do this, 
members of each group shared their individual ratings with one another. Group members 
were given responsibility for helping each other understand the dimensions they thought 
were confusing or with which they disagreed. As in the first task, the groups were asked 
to provide some rationale for each rating. 

Since the second task allowed participants to share their ratings, to exchange their 
Ideas and feelings about each dimension and to clarify what they thought was important 
to the schooling process, ratings based on group consensus were considered more valid 
than the individual ratings.^ Therefore, it was decided to use the group rather than the 
individual rating:} in compiling the results of the meetings. 

Following completion of these two tasks, participants engaged in a large-group 
discussion. At this time, the ratings of each group were shared and any additional 
concerns were d scussed. Participants were then encouraged to share their perceptions of 
the meetings and the summary brochures with their friends and neighbors. 



^For a discussion of the validity of group consensus, see "Synergy and Consensus Seeking," The 1973 
Annual Handbook for Group Facilitators (San Diego: University Associates Publishers, Inc., 1973). 
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The process used at the ten regional pubhc meetings and the seven regional teacher 
workshops was similar to the process used at the thirty eight meetings conducted prior to 
the development of the interim report. Both processes directly and actively involved the 
participants. The purpose of each was to discover what people thought students should 
have accomplished as a result of schooling. But the most important similarity was that 
both processes facilitated the exchanging of beliefs, attitudes and values <^mong 
individuals who often had diverse backgrounds. As a result of the fifty-five meetings, 
approximately 1,500 people throughout Montana were actively involved in the study on 
basic quality education. 

Results of Involvement 

Ratings. The second task in the process was the group rating of each of the eight 
dimensions. The grand composite^ of the combined ratings of all groups participating in 
the regional public meetings and regional teacher workshops is given below. 



High 



critical 



important 



necessary 



helpful 



4.58 To communicate their ideas, knowledge, 

thoughts and feelings 

4.50 To develop personal responsibility 

4.36 To find joy in learning 

4.36 To reason critically and creatively 

4.36 To affect a world in change 

4.00 To assume social responsibility 

3.87 To learn who they are becoming 

3.85 To further their creative ability 




disagree 



Low 



A review of the ratings clearly indicates that a majority of participants believes each 
dimension to be important and necessary to the schooling process. Moreover, these results 
substantiate those from meetings held prior to the interim report. 



Appendix D for an expianation of the procedure used in determining composites. 
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Written Comments. The written comments^O made by group participd.^ts reqarding 
each of the eight dimensions describe the reasoning of the group and reflect the group 
members' educational beliefs. Many similar ideas and concerns were expressed. Group 
comments are summarized on the following pages. They are grouped, as they were on the 
worksheets, under the dimensions for which they were written. Although duplications 
have been deleted and in some instances the style has been altered, the substance of the 
comments remains as originally written by the participants. 

Questionnaires. For those people unable to attend the meetings, a questionnaire was 
included in the interim report. One hundred seventy-three questionnaires were 
returned.^ ^ Overall, the questionnaires Indicated a favorable response to the educational 
philosophy contained in the interim report. It was apparent, also, that individuals liked 
the involvement of Montana citizens in the study. 

Concerns expressed in the questionnaires frequently dovetailed with those voiced at 
the meetings. Generally, people wanted the following six issues addressed in this report: 
(1) greater explanation of the dimensions, (2) clarification of the role of basic skills in 
basic quality education, (3) preparation of educators to teach basic quality education, (4) 
revision of present accreditation standards to more closely complement the definition and 
dimensions, (5) greater flexibility for local school boards and (6) examination of the 
question of how schools are financed. In developing this report, all concerns raised 
throughout the study were considered. The following chapters address these concerns. 

Few specific comments on each individual dimension were received in the 
questionnaires, which may have been the result of one-way communication imposed by a 
written forn^. Individuals using the questionnaire were unable to receive immediate 
feedback regarding their concerns, whereas participants at the meetings hau the 
opportunity for dialogue. The meetings, therefore, provided a wider range of response 
and greater clarification of people's concerns than did the questionnaires. 



^''a complete list, by meeting, of all written comments-individual and group-is available on request. 
1 1 All questionnaires received are on file in the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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TO HELP STUDENTS TRANSFORM THEIR POTENTIAL INTO ACTUALITY, 
SCHOOLING SHOULD ENABLE THEM TO FIND JOY IN LEARNING 

On this dimension of basic quality education, many persons in Montana said 

It is important 

• now and the future. 

• because a child wlw /i uot happy in learning is feeling defeated in the learning process. 

• and must be done at all levels, 

• because it nH)tivates continuing education. 

• since self determined tasks achieved successfully enhance the natuta! rent for learning. 

• to do although it is very difficult to do. 

• because a Joyous situation increases learning capabilities. 

• because most children start with a joy for learning and then lose it and become 
disillusioned. 

To find ioy in learning you must have success. 

Teachers must generate enthusiasm, interest and joy of learning for learning's sake. 

Reservations were voiced because 

• some learning involves pain and some learning is done for a later satisfaction. 
' some education is a painful process and so should be. 

learning the essential basics is sometimes hard work. 

• v\rfyat is joy to one person may not be to another. 

• joy connotates fun. 

• confused by the term joy. 

• the word joy is too strong. * 

• not convinced this is always a necessity. 

• school can 7 be all joy and fun because life isn't all joy and fun. 

How much here depends on the teacher? 

School can only do so much. The home has a great influence The school should try to make 
it interesting. ^ 

In general, discussion groups thought 

• joy in learning should be first priority in primary grades. 

• students must enjoy learning in order to learn. 

• this dimension can only he attained if the child is interested. 

• students must look forward to learning. 

• learning should be joyful but can't always be. 

• can't put all stress on this so as to shortchange other dimensions. 

• one must have creative ability in order to enjoy learning. 

• this relates to all the dimensions. 

• regular attendance and interest m learning fosters success. 

• learning is the result of good and bad experiences. It would be ideal if the majority of these 
experiences w/ere happy to further joy in learning. 

• joy in learning should be tempered with discipline. 

• joy in learning comes through motivation from the classroom teacher. 

Some preferred 

• experience joy in learning. 

' to find fulfillment in learning. 

• develop habit of learning. 

• any of the following v\/ords substituted for joy: enthusiasm, desire, motivation, contentment, 
security, pleasure, satisfaction, and sense of accomplishment. 

• to find learning enjoyable. 

• to develop a positive attitude toward learning. 

• to find joy in learning and achievement. 
' to find joy in learning and living. 

If you have to spend so many years in school it should be fun as well as worthwhile. 
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TO HELP STUDENTS TRANSFORM THEIR POTENTIAL INTO ACTUALITY, SCHOOLING SHOULD 
ENABLE THEM TO COMMUNICATE THEIR IDEAS, KNOWLEDGE. THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS 

Some Montanans said the following about this dimension of basic quality education. 

Some believed this dimension i$ 
' part of basic skills. 

• what basic education is all about 

• an essential element for continued learning outside the classroom, 

• vague. 

a necessity for life. * 

• basic to learning. 

• important in order to be able to communicate what you learn to others. 

• okay if confined to the three 

• the result of basic skills. 

Those who have difficuify in rcaJiny should have the privilege of learning ti^rough other means such as multi-media tapes, 
films, music, experiments. 

Must have basic skills to be able to communicate. 

Communication is education. This enriches the life-style and develops a well-rounded personality with fewer hangups. 
There is a possibility of over<ommunicating. 

Further, the concept of communication meant to some 
' greater acceptance of children's viewpoints. 

• communication between teacher and student. 

• parents, students, teachers being able to communicate. 

• that basic skills are necessary to clarify thoughts and feelings. 

• understanding others, their ideas, and knowledge and feelings. 

• leaning to listen. 

• to learn who they are becoming. 

• less recogni^ed forms of communication such as dance. 

Children unable to communicate thoughts and feelings are at a complete disadvantage in all areas and situations. 
Relationships with others are totally lacking without skills of communication. 

Communication should not be reduced to skills; it involves courage, mutual trust, candor, real encounter. 

Some thought this dimension should be changed to read 

• communicate and receive ideas, knowledge, thoughts and feelings. 

• communicate their ideas, thoughts, knowledge and feelings and learn to listen. 

• omit "their" so as to indicate intake and output. 

• include only ideas and knowledge and omit thoughts ana feelings particularly if sensitivity awareness is involved. 

• clarify the inclusion of non verbal and two-way communication. 

• communicate their ideas, knowledge, thoughts and feelings according to individual abilities. 
Clarify the word communication. 

Communication of feelings should not be compulsory. 

Communication is a key place to start because little learning takes place without communication. 



Education has failed if this cannot be done. 



TO HELP STUDENTS TRANSFORM THEIR POTENTIAL INTO ACTUALITY SCHOOL- 
ING SHOULD ENABLE THEM TO LEARN WHO THEY ARE BECOMING 

Montanans shared the following views about this aspect of basic quality education. 

This dimension 
' ^tafisat hofne. 

• ts ^ry important, 
needs dartficatton. Out ts not something to be ignored. 

' is too broad a, id vague 

might come as a result of finding joy in learning and communicating their ideas, knowtedge droughts 
and feelings. ' 
is not essential. 

is yery closely connected to learning wt9o tf^ey are becoming anr* to developing perst^l responsibility; 
we suggest that the schools are having to try to bear more and more re^M^nsibility to help students in 
both respects, 
gives a feeling of security. 

is important so that students get a good self-image. ^ 

• mi^t result in students being able to communicate ideas, knowler^, thoughts and feelings. The 
parents are of paramount importance. 

• fs poorly worded. / 
mil be achieved if s^me of the others are. 
implies a static quality whereas all people are constantly changing, 
is vital to the schooling process if it means helping develop the stuttonts' self concept 
IS not essential to the schooling process if it implies helping students find who they are in the world. 

Does this fit in to what a school can do? 
Career education is important but not implied in this dimension. 

Students need 

a chance to learn who they are becoming. 

• to cope with transition into adulthood, 
proper guidance. Cultural background does make a difference in self-identity, 
to develop a good self-image, but this varies with age and experierwe. 

• a sense of self worth. They should feelgood about themselves, 
to begin to understand themselves. 

to also understand where they are going socially and economically. 
' motivation from school counselors, 
self' identity in order to get along with others. 

Primary responsibility for this should be in tfw home. 

Teachers must do their part, but parents must assume their responsibility. 

Are students to mold themselves or be molded by the teachers? 

Changes suggested: 

• to learn who they are and who they are bectMfiing. 

• rephra^ to include self -worth and self ^eem. 

• to develop a good self -image, 
emphasis should be placed on understanding others and becoming more aware of odwrs. 
define '*are becoming. " 

• toleam who lamnow. This is more importmt than who I am becoming. 

Learning is for self worth and self-identity. 
All children must be given confidence in their abilities. 
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TO HELP STUDENTS TRANSFORM THEIR POTENTIAL INTO ACTUALITY. 
SCHOOLING SHOULD ENABLE THEM T O DEVELOP PERSONAL RESPONSiBILiTY 

The following opinions were voiced by many Montanans concerning basic quality 
education. 

Children need to gradually assume personal responsibility at an early age to be able to become 
responsible adults and take their rightful place in society 

Persons not responsible to themselves cannot be responsible to others. 

This dimension ts needed 

• for good citizenship, job-holding, self satisfaction. 

• because too many people get out of school with total dependence on other people, 

• because some of the responsibility is not learned at home and the teacher should make sure that the 
child does have some responsibility in school, 

' for life 

since discipline is essential to ongoirg life. 

because people must be taught that they are responsible for their own behavior and actions. 

and must be developed at a young age; the school can provide many opportunities for students to 

develop their own responsibility. 

so that students can accept responsibility for their own actions. 
The school cannot do the whole fob 

Cach must learn to be responsible to someone for something, 
leacher should be the adult while the students have respect for adult. 

Should be rephrased to include 

• personal and social responsibility (the two are inseparable!. 

the concept of seif direction as opposed to teacher-centered programs. 

If personal responsibility is developed the social responsibility follows. 
Who determines when a student has acted responsibly^ 

In order to affect a world in change, students need personal and social responsibility. 

Some thought this dimension 

' was important but starts at home, 
is a shared responsibility of home, church and school. 

• IS hard for schools to do- families better. 

• begins in the home and schools can only foster it. 

has to fte in the school and the adults have to set the example, 
would be achieved as students learn. 

• is a necessity. 

should come about if students had goy in learning, could communicate and learned who they were 
becoming. 

• was a lifelong process. 

Less stringent discipline would be needed in schools if this dimension was achieved as students would 
have more respect for others 

If basic learning has taken place, personal and social responsibility follow. 
Students should be encouraged to make their own decisions. 
Personal responsibility fosters learning. 




TO HELP STUDENTS TRANSFORM THEIR POTENTIAL INTO ACTUALITY, SCHOOL- 
ING SHOULD ENABLE THEM TO REASON CRITICALLY AND CREATIVELY 

Participants across the state responded to this dimension of basic quality education 

With the following comments 

• without basic skills, critical reasoning is impossible. Creativity is hampered by lack of ability to use 
basic skills. 

' a usetul tool in decision making. 

• fpins importance with educational advancement. 

• // /ou don't have direction, you are not an asset to so':iety but become seff^entered and 
non productive. You must he directed to improve the lot of mankind. Build creatively-don't just 
criticiee, do something constructive about the situation. 

• very important. 

• some can reason better than others. 

this should be a take-off point for other dimensions. 
' for our survival, iw need to be able to reason and form value judgments. Are instructors leading 
thinking too much? We need a greater amount of divergency in thinking. 

• too much emphasis on answering questions and not enough on questioning ansvyers. Many students 
study not to seek knowledge, but to get a good grade. 

' greater development of students' own capacities- less emphasis on rote memory. 

• to reason critically and creatively is important to every student. They must use their own minds,, 
express their own ideas. 

• critically, yes. Creatively, perhaps-- how is it possible? 

begin especially in internwdiate grades and continue throughout life. 
■ we believe that this dimension and the dimension ''to affect a world in change" are very important. 
Students should i)e encouraged, not put down. 

• in order to affect a world in change, students need to reason critically and creatively. 

• this is closely rehteu to furthenng creative ability. 

• should occur at home, in the school and in society overall. 
' reasoning must also he logical. 

must learn to reason in order to relate to other knowledge. 
' students must learn to reason before they can be critical or creative. 

• the word critical frequently has negative overtones. 

' students should be helped to see all sides of an issue. 



These suggestions for change were made 

• change critically to analytically. 

• delete "and creatively." 

• delete critically and creatively. 

' to he critical and creative, honest and objective, 
to reason critically, analytically and creatively. 

• substitute constructively or logically for critically, 

• to reason critically and creatively according to their ability. 
' a clear definition of critically. 

How can creative reasoning be evaluated^ 

It's important that children learn to reason at a very early age. 

Traditional goal of education. 
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TO HELP STUDENTS TRANSFORM THEIR POTENTIAL INTO ACTUALITY, 
SCHOOLING SHOULD ENABLE THEM TO AFPkCT A WORLD IN CHANGE 




Small-group discussion regarding this dimension of basic quality education 



Raised the following ques^tions 

* what does this mean? 

* is not this the same as reasoning critically and creatively? 

* what type of change is imf>lied? 

* what does the word affect mean? 
' why is this difnensf on necessary? 

* are schools being optimistic in thinking they can achieve this? 

* isn't this dimension implied in the others? 

* isn't r/i/s included in social responsibility? 

If students can communicate, they can affect the world. 

A lot of people cope with change but not all can change with the world. 

Prompted discussion groups to offer the following changes 

* to live in harmony with a world in change. 
' to be effective in a world in change. 

' to cope with change. 

* to adapt to a world in change. 

* to help affect the changing world in a positive manner. 

* to learn to participate responsibly in a changing world. 

* to understand the principles of cause and effect 

* to be able to assume a role in a changing world. 

* to contribute to a world in change. 

* to understand a world in change but not expect to change it. 
Students should actively participate m shaping and directing change. 
Necessary, but very few are able to affect the world. 

If the other dimensions are accomplished, this will follow. 
Gains importance with student maturity. 

Schools should provide students with the tools and knowledge for change. 
The basics must be learned first, and changes can then be adjusted to. 
This is the ultimate goal of school. 

Schools need to produce quality students who can accomplish this. 

If we acquiesce in the stance of an onlooker, this dimension will not be accomplished. 

This is very important if it means coping with change. 

Change should be beneficial to all. 

This is a person's maximum level of participation in society. 



A good education should prepare students to accept the changes in their world. 
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TO HELP STUDENTS TRANSFORM THEIR POTENTIAL INTO ACTUALITY, 
SCHOOLING SHOULD ENABLE THEM TO ASSUME SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 



Some Montanans came to these conclusions crnceming this part of basic quality 
education. 



Discussioit groups stated 

this must be learned in the home as well as in the school, 
it is necessary in our society. 

children need to learn how to get along with each other, 
schools must allow for non-conformity and open^indedness. 
this dimension needs to be encouraged at all levels, 
it goes with penwtal responsibility. 

**to develop the ability to re^n" should be substituted for "to assume social responsibility. " 
no man is an island. Students must live in society with tolerance, understanding and respect for 
the rights of others. 

this should primarily be encouraged at home. 

students should not be encouraged to develop **letJoe do if'attitudes^ins^adthey should work 
togedter. 

this has to be in the school but don't forget the adults have to set the example, 
it is one of the most difficult concepts to convey to students Majority rules but must expect 
social responsibility. 

Life is based on getting along with others, and thinking beyond yourself. 

Many social problems are caused by a lack of personal responsibility. 

This discussion elicited the following questions 

* what is "social responsibility*'? 

* isn't this related to "to learn who they are becoming''? 

* shouldn't this be taught somewhere else? However, we are not opposed to teaching the political 
process in sdtool. 

We feel this is the result of a personally responsible person. 

Bach child will someday assume some social responsibility. It is up to the teacher to orient the 
children in their endeavors to v^rk with other people. 
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TO HELP STUDENTS TRANSFORM THEIR POTENTIAL INTO ACTUALITY, 
SCHOOLING SHOULD ENABLE THEM TO FURTHER THEIR CREATIVE ABILITY 



Some Montanans responded to this dimension of basic quality education by saying 

As professionals we are afraid of this term because we don't understand it If we allowed more of this, 
perhaps the rest would fall into place. 

Never suppress, channel constructively. Too much permissiveness has been interject into creativity. 

Provoked the following comments 

* this concept is very v^ue. 

* it will promote resourcefulness. 

* we have to have creative ability. 

* this is basic to the person and varies. 

* curriculum in this area should be provided for dte few who are capable. 

* innovative ideas of the children should be developed in all studies through experiences in visual, 
tactile, auditory and kirtetic approaches. 

' as we obtain more leisure time we need to have something to do; don't kill creativity. However, this 
is hard to teach. 

If you aren't creating you are dead. 

Important concept for lifelong learning. 

Substitutions offered 

* cultivate creative ability. 

* stimulate creative ability. 

* encourage creative ability. Expand creative ability in other areas as well as those they already frnve 
ability in. 

' enable creative ability . 

' confine with "to reason critically and creatively." 
This dimension is related to ''to learn who they are becoming. '' 

This dimension duplicates ''to communk:ate their ideas, knowledge, thoughts and feelings. " 

The corwept of creative ability is interrelated with *'joy in learning," individuality and reasonirtg creatively. 

Each child is a potential creator-each t^ikl has different creative abilities. 

Students must be given every opportunity to u» their imaginative powers, as this power is the force that 
changes our world. 



ADDITIONAL DIMENSIONS SUGGESTED BY STATEWIDE DISCUSSION GROUPS 



As noted earlier, the partici()ants at each meeting v^/ere divided into small discussion 
groups. Each discussion group had the opportunity to suggest any additional dimensions 
which it believed essential for basic quality education. The following statements com- 
prise their suggestions. Duplicates have been deleted. 

They were interested in development of the whole child, including 
' self -attitude or attitude toward self 

• to vncourago low ^ichievers by giving senstr of personal worth- doesn^t mean no grades. 
' to find challenge at their own level, 

• to feel needed and contributing. 

• worthy use of leisure time, 

' to develop physical fitness to the best of their potential, 

• appreciate life in ail its forms- because so many situations or experiences demonstrate a \alue to life. 

Parttapdnts again expressed their concerns regarding basic skills 

• t'f."pfidsi/e three R's. Bui parents need to be educated that there is more to learning than only the 
three R's, 

• i}asic A ills. 

Some i\un lad students introduced to valuing in order to 

• f//6cc.. . ; the difference between random knowledge and truth, wisdom and reality, 

• dovelof) ^inJal values and morality, 

• ikvt.'l.fp n ,)ral values. This is basic for the rest, 

:;r mhI gutdo them with choices available. 
./ na-fital dtsciphnv. 

Oks, .:>f'.f , f)S mentioned specif ic subject areas. , . 

to ./ . »ngnof programs in school (Indian, Mexican, etc.) To have a cultural background cf the 
niir , .ff(Hif) which is at that school, to better understand them, 
ht\. / ^ nutrition. 

t- M vt ' ^ /it»\,vicdge of math, management of money, property, and natural resources. 

* irjtion for adulthood 

' ' financial care, loisure time involvement, parenthood, 
'-.L' (Manging world, 
tjy iit.tual contact in the worid of work, 

• //f/; need to know basic things that they need to live in the world, such as being abie 

It) i \!i f^, aid and subtract (at least). 
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Summary 

The Board of Public Education wanted to continue its dialogue with the people of 
Montana regarding its study of basic (lunlity education. It believed that a co»itinuing 
dialogue was needed to ensure that the Board's [)hilosophy of education roflrcted the 
beliefs, attitudes and values of Montanans. Two major methods were used to encourage 
involvement: wide distribution of the interim report-including questionnaires and a 
toll-free telephone number- together with a series of meetings conducted across the state. 
The meetings were viewed as the most successful method for obtaining response and 
actively involving people in the study. Overall, the majority of people involved in the 
study believes that the definition and attendant dimensions contained in the interim 
report are im.portantand necessary to the schooling [process. 

Recommendations 

Since the educational programs and policies of schools should 
beliefs, attitudes and values of the people, the Board of Public Education recommends 
that: 

1. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT OFFICIALS ACTIVELY AND CONTINUALLY 
INVOLVE COMMUNITY MEMBERS-INCLUDING STUDENTS, EDUCA- 
TORS AND PARENTS-IN THE FORMULATION AND REVIEW OF 
SCHOOL GOALS AND SCHOOL POLICY. 

2. THE LEGISLATURE CONTINUE EFFORTS TO INVOLVE THE PUBLIC IN 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES. 
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CHAPTER III 



A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
FOR MONTANA 

The Board of Public Education has adopted the following definition of basic quality 
education: 

A basic quality education is a process which can enable students to transform 
their potential into actuality. 

Further, the Board has identified eight dimensions inherent to the definition. Each is 
of equal importance; ail are interrelated. To help students transform their potential into 
actuality, schooling should enable them 




The definition and attendant dimensions constitute a student-oriented philosophy of 
education. They define schooling as a process which enhances the development of the 
total person— body, mind and feelings. 

As noted in the previous chapter, the majority of the people involved in this study 
believe each dimension to be necessary to the schooling process. Therefore, the 
dimensions that first appeared in the interim report have been retained with only slight 
modifications. Minor changes were made to clarify two dimensions that proved most 
confusing. 

Although comments made by people participating in the meetings constitute strong 
support for the dimensions, they also revealed certain concerns, namely: (1) basic skills 
were not sufficiently emphasized, (2) some of the dimensions could be combined, and (3) 
educators alone could not assume all the responsibility for helping students achieve the 
dimensions. 

Acquiring the basic skiWs of reading, writing and arithmetic is inherent in the 
definition and dimensions. Basic skills are essential; they are vital tools which facilitate 
student growth and lifelong learning. The Board believes that the teaching of basic skills is 
one of the prime functions of schooling. The Board did not see the definition and 
dimensions of basic quality education as detracting in any way from the basic skills 
foundational in American education. Rather, members view the basic skills as permeating 
each dimension so that intellectual and attitudinal growth occur simultaneously, mutually 
reinforcing one another. 

A number of persons thought that some dimensions might be combined or included 
with others. While the Board recognizes the interrelation of all the dimensions, it believes 
that each dimension covers an important area on which attention must be focused. 

The Board recognizes that responsibility for helping students achieve the dimensions 
belongs not solely to schools but also to the family and other social institutions. The 
fioard also recognizes that schooling is only one part of a person's lifelong education. 
Students do no learn in a vacuum; they are affected both intellectually and emotionally 
by the cumulative experiences that happen to them in and out of school. The definition 
and dimensions explicitly state the immediate responsibility of schooling and implicitly 
akJ in the lifelong learning that constitutes a full education. 

Dimensions 

The following descriptions of each dimension further clarify concerns raised 
throughout the study. They also present the Board's rationale and purpose for each 
dimension. In addition, they incorporate ideas expressed in the interim report together 
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with ideas from those who shared their views with the Board. Further, the descriptions 
indicate the interrelatedness of the dimensions. 



To help students transform their potential into actuality, schooling should enable them 
to find |oy in learning . 

For the full educational development of an individual to take place, there must be 
desire or motivation to learn. The "joy in learning'' dimension recognizes that positive 
attitudes and feelings toward learning make the mastery of all skills and knowledge an 
easier task. Students who find learning an invigorating, zestful process are usually 
motivated to continue iearning-not just in school, but outside of it— throughout tlieir 
lives. As one community member put it, 'The child who enjoys learning will continue to 
learn." 

This dimension was rated as very important by participants at the meetings; people 
believed in the concept. A few people, however, were uncomfortable with the word 
"joy"'; some substitutions suggested were fulfillment, satisfaction, gratification, desire. 
While the word joy has been retained, the dimension includes all their ideas. 

"Joy in learning'' does not negate the fact that learning is often difficult. People 
commented that young children are eager to learn, even when the learning is difficult; 
they find it fun and enjoy the challenge. Yet, too often this eagerness seems to diminish 
the longer they are in school. The intention of "joy in learning" is to retain and enhance 
the natural curiosity and desire of the child to learn. 

In order to achieve this dimension, many people believe two things are necessary. 
One is success; successful, gratifying learning experiences increase self*confidence and the 
desire to continue learning. Second, more attention ought to be given to the individual 
and how the individual learns in concert with other individuals. Since joy is different for 
each person, it is important that learning experiences be structured with this in mind. The 
potential of the learner will be realized more fully if the mastery and application of basic 
skills are enjoyable. 

It is the hope of the Board that this dimension will instill a positive attitude toward 

learning that will carry throughout a person's lifetime. 

« # » 

To help students transform their potential into actuality, schooling should enable them 
to communicate ideas, knowledge, thoughts and feelinfls. 

Basic communication skills-reading, speaking, listening, writing, visual literacy— are 
tools individuals need in order to explore themselves and the world in which they live. 
Without these skills, communication of ideas, knowledge, thoughts and feelings is 
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impeded. "If a student can't communicate^ then learning has no value/' is an idea that 
was expressed numerous times. To many people, communication skills are "basic 
education." 

Communication, always a two*way process, involves a sender and a receiver. 
Listening skills are an important part of communication. In order to emphasize this 
two-way process, the word "their" that originally appeared in this dimension was deleted. 
Students will listen and express themselves when they are communicated with and not 
simply talked at. 

The teaching of communication skills includes feelings as well as ideas so that the 
emotional and intellectual growth of the student can occur simultaneously. As one parent 
put it, "Schools may do a reasonable job of teaching writing and reading, but seldom 
teach or help in exploration and communication of thoughts and fee.iogs," 

Communication skills are an integral part of every subject taught. Their mastery will 

assist in the fulfillment of the other dimensions. 

# » » 

To help students transform their potential into actuality, schooling should enable them 
to learn who they are becoming^ 

A sense of self worth and self-identity gives an individual direction in life. Schools 
share with the home and other institutions responsibility for helping a student develop 
self -awareness. The fostering of students' self worth and identity will occur in an 
educational system which helps students become aware of their humanness and the 
humanness of others along with a respect for their own dignity as human beings. 

A majority of people who responded to the definition and dimensions in the interim 
report agreed thai children's self-image and self worth play an important role in their 
ability to learn; discovery of self is a basic foundation of learning. However, some people 
did suggest that this dimension be changed to read "to learn who they are." At the same 
time, people were aware that self -development is a "lifelong process," a process affected 
by all the experiences an individual has. It is this latter concept that the Board of Public 
Education wishes to express through the word "becoming." As educators structure the 
school environment and curriculum, they must be cognizant of the lifelong process of 
"becoming." The teaching of basic skills can be done in a manner that allows students to 
use these skills as tools to discover more about themselves, who they are, and who they 
are becoming. Personal responsibility and the natural curiosity to learn will be stimulated 
as students learn more about themselves. 
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To help students transform their potential into actuality, schooling should enable them 
to develop personal responsibility. 

An educational system needs to foster the development of persons who, in addition 
to being able to make responsible judgments, can accept the consequences of those 
actions. Personal responsibility demanas self-discipline. The development of personal 
responsibility requires that students be given opportunities to make decisions and, at the 
same time, to know they are responsible for those judgments. Students will more fully 
develop their potential in a system that helps them clarify their beliefs, attitudes and 
values, that gives them opportunities to act, and that allows them to understand the 
resultant consequences. This dimension recognizes the importance for students to be 
respected as individuals. 

"A person who is not responsible to self cannot be responsible to others," was a 
comment made by one parent. The Board realizes that personal re^onsibility cannot be 
developed solely in school; it is also developed and influenced by the home and other 
institutions. The development of personal responsibility results in students who are 
self-directed learners. 

A suggestion was made that personal responsibility could be combined with social 

responsibility. The Board believes that each should stand as a separate dimension, as each 

speaks to a separate facet of a person's development. 

* « * 

To help students transform their potential into actuality, schooling should enable them 
to reason critically and creatively. 

Developing a student's ability to solve problems, to synthesize facts, to form 
hypotheses and apply ideas has always been one of the primary purposes of education. 
Achievement of this purpose requires that students learn how to question, be given a 
chance to explore many interpretations of an issue and be encouraged to becreative~to 
utilize the facts and figures they have accumulated. 

Many individuals believe that the ability to reason critically and creativ Hy is the 
main purpose for teaching basic skills. However, the Board learned that a number of 
people thought few students could reason creatively. Perhaps this is the result of what 
one parent called "too much emphasis on answering questions and not enough on 
questioning answers." 

This dimension embraces the concepts of constructive, analytical, objective thinking. 
The word "critically" implies careful judgment and evaluation. Thus, critical thinking 
may result in either positive or negative judgments. In addition, the dimension includes 
creative reasoning. This tatter concept calls for the application of critical thinking skills to 
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both facts and ideas-critical and creative thinking skills are particuiary important in an 
information-rich society such as ours. Students who can question critically and reason 
creatively will increa% their ability to communicate, will further their self-development, 
and will be effective in a changing world. 



« « « 
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To help students transform their potential into actuality, schooling should enable them 
to be effective in a changinfl world. 

The ability to apply critical and creative thinking to accumulated data is important 
in a rapidly changing world. Learning to live in a rapidly changing society requires 
knowledge of how change occurs and how it affects tie individual and society. Students 
need to be given the tools to live in a world none of us has yet experienced. 

The wording of the proposed dimension "affecting a world in change" proved the 
most confusing to those persons participating in the study. As a result of their comments, 
the wording was changed. However, participants indicated their belief in the concept of 
students contributing to the world in which they live. As one community member said, 
"This is a person's maximum level of participation in society." 

Students can contribute to change within the school and community. Involving 
them now can prepare them for participation as adults. The ability to reason and the 
ability to communicate are essential skills for effective participation in a changing world. 

It is important to note that "to be effective in a changing world" implies the 
necessity for students to explore their interests, avocations, beliefs, attitudes and values. 
Many changes will continually affect whatever decisions students make. How they 
respond to change will influence their self -development and their assumption of personal 
and social responsibilities. 

« « « 

To help students transform their potential into actuality, schooling should enable them 
to assume social responsibility. 

Helping* students become aware not only of themselves but of others is one of the 
responsibilities of schooling. Awareness alone, however, not sufficient;-students need to 
translate that awareness into action. Schooling can provide students opportunities to 
understand and experience democratic processes. Actual experiences in democratic 
processes can lead to individuals who are open-minded, politically effective and 
concerned with justice. 

"We need to be more concerned about others," was a comment frequently made by 
people who participated in the study. They also believe that the home aids in the 
development of a child's social responsibility. Social responsibility can be encouraged in 
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students by allowing them to make more decisions within the school Teachers can help 

equip students with the tools needed to assume this respon8ibility*-the ability to reason, 

communicate and accept some responsibility for others. 

« « # 

To help students transform their potential into actuality, schooling should enable them 
to further their creative abiiity> 

Creative ability does not refer only to ''the arts/' It involves an entire approach to 
learning and to life. There was a feeling among participants that schools have not fostered 
the creative abilities of students, that in many instances, the schools have, in fact, stifled 
them. This dimension is based on the belief that all people are creative, and creativity 
needs to be nurtured within an educational system so that new approaches to learning 
and living can be explored. 

One teacher commented, ''As professionals, we are afraid of creativity because we 
don't understand it If we allowed for more creativity, perhaps the rest of education 
would fall into place/' 

Encouraging creativity can make the schooling process more enjoyable for students 
and teachers. It can increase self development as it nurtures the problem-solving 
capabilities of the individual For this to happen, the creativeness of each person should 
be recognized. Each person is uniquely talented, and these talents must be developed and 
used. They are essential to a world which is changing rapidly and which demands a variety 
of talents for a creative existence. 

Summary 

The definition and attendant dimensions of basic quality education are 
Interdependent. Each dimension is of equal importance. They comprise a 
student oriented philosophy of education for Montana, addressing the question: "What 
should students be as a result of the schooling process?" The philosophy, Reflecting the 
views of Montanans who participated in the study, provides direction for public schooling 
in Montana. 

Recommendations 

As a significant step toward implementing Article X, Section I, of the 1972 Montana 
Constitution that states, "It is the goal of the people to establish a system of education 
wh'ch will develop the full educational potential of each person," the Board of Public 
Education recommends that: 
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LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS CONSIDER THIS PHILOSOPHY OF BASIC 
QUALITY EDUCATION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD IN REVIEWING 
THEIR WRITTEN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION. 

LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS IDENTIFY CURRICULUM NEEDS RELATED 
TO THE DEFINITION AND DIMENSIONS OF BASIC QUALITY EDU- 
CATION. 
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CHAPTER IV 



NEEDED REGULATORY CHANGES 



Introduction 

At present, the general framework for education in Montana is provided by the 
school laws of Montana (Title 75, R.C.M. 1947) and the standards for accreditation of 
Montana schools. Though both were discussed briefly in the interim report, it seems 
appropriate to continue that discussion. 

Legislatively Mandated Curriculum 

Early regulations and guidelines for education in Montana were statutory. Today, 
statutes still outline several subjects to be taught in elementary, middle, junior high and 
high schools. 

Section 75-7503, R.C.M. 1947, states: 

All elementary schools shall be taught in the English language. Instruction shall 
be given in reading, penmanship, mathematics, language arts, social sciences, 
science, health, physical education, music and art. Instruction may be given in 
additional subjects when approved by trustees. 

Section 75-/b04, R.C.M. 1947, states: 

All middle schools, junior high schools and high schools shall be taught in the 
English language. Instruction shall be given in accordance with the 
requirements of the standards of accreditation adopted by the board of public 
education. Such standards shall require instruction in English, American 
history, American government, mathematics, science, health and physical 
education. Instruction may be given in additional subjects when approved by 
the trustees. 

Other subject areas specified in the statutes relate to conservation, dating from 1887 
(S75-7509); alcohol and drug abuse, dating from 1903 (§75-8901); music, dating from 
1951 (§75-7508); and traffic education, dating from 1965 (§75-7901). In some instances, 
specific courses are required; in other instances, the instruction may be integrated into 
related courses. 

Since statutes do prescribe certain courses to be taught in schools, it has been 
wggested that perhaps a broad framework for education in Montana can be drawn from 
them by inference. However, the statutes still do not answer these questions: Why should 
students study these subjects? What is the purpose of our schools? What should schools 
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be accompiishing for their students? Hence* the Board concludes that the statutes in 
themselves do not define basic quality education. Moreover, the Constitution requires the 
Board to exercise general Mpervision over the public school system; therefore, the Board 
should have the authority to establish and waive curriculum requirements as the need 
arises. 

Ideally, curriculum and school experiences reflect the needs of the people. 
Individual school districts may have specialized needs that can be met only by offering 
specific curriculum. Due to the numerous courses currently mandated by state law, it is 
often difficult for a local school district to offer additional courses it deems necessary. In 
addition, recent experience in Montana has proved that school districts and teacher 
training institutions have been i Unprepared— both progidmrnatically and fiscally-to 
implement all the courses legislators mandate or consider mandating. Therefore, 
determining broad curriculum requirements at the state level should be the province of 
the Board; it mept^ more frequently than does the legislature, and its sole business i< 
education. 

Accreditation Starulards 

The Board of Public Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruction share 
responsibility for setting state guidelines for public education in Montana. The standards 
for accreditation of Moncana schools— adopted by the Board on the recommendation of 
the Superintendent-are the other major source of state regulations regarding schools. 

in general, the standards relate to the administration of schools, school personnel, 
the school program and school facilities Where necessary, the standards reflect statutory 
provisions. The standards specify, and thus answer, the minimum requirements for a host 
of questions including these: At what student ratios must principals, counselors, teach^r<; 
or librarians be employed? How many resources should be in a school library? Are 
facilities adequate, healthful and safe? What courses does a student need in order to 
graduate? Generally, thp standards are concerned with the organizational structure and 
the setting in which the learning process takes place. 

A major section of the standards outlines a minimum program of instruction for 
schools. For example, the following citation from the standards shows the minimum 
program of studies for a junior high school. 

313.2 Junior High School: 

Each junior high schnni must offer the course work listed below* 

Language arts: 3 years. Social sciences: 3 years. Mathematics: 3 years. 

Mathematics offerings are to include both algebra and general math in grade 9. 
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Science: 3 years. Health and physical education: 3 years. Fine arts: music for 3 
years; art for 3 years. Practical arts: 2 years. Practical arts includes home 
economics education and industrial arts. Drug and alcohol abuse. In grade 9, 
units of credit must meet high school requirements as described in Standard 
312.1. 

The Board recognizes that the accreditation standards do not fully describe basic quality 
education. Rather, the standards "establish a measure of adequacy by specifying for 
schools the 'minimums' upon which a quality educational program can be built."^ 
Further, in addition to outlining minimum programs of studies for schools, the standards 
frame the organizational structure and suggest th*? atmosphere in which basic quality 
education can occur. Beyond these major purposes, the standards and the accreditation 
process determine eligibility for state equalization aid (a non-accredited school is not 
eligible for such aid) and guarantee students the benefits of attendance in accredited 
schools. 

The standards were revised for the first time in ten years in 1971, and the Board in 

1973 adopted a policy for continuing review: 

Integral to the process [of reviewjwere three major premises: 
1) that standards cannot be static if they are to reflect changing educational 
concepts and goals, 2) that more qualitative measures needed to be introduced 
and 3) that self -evaluation and long-term educational planning should be 
reflected. . . . Believing that periodic review of the standards is vital, the Board 
regularly will entertain recommendations for revision of the standards on a 
biennial basis each even-numbered year.^ 

The Board is currently engaged in the first steps of its biennial review of the standards 
which will be completed in March 1976. Since the definition and dimensions do describe 
basic quality education, the Board plans on revising the standards to provide local school 
districts flexibility to develop programs designed to reflect and facilitate ba&ic quality 
education. 

Summary 

At the present time, education in Montana is prescribed by state statutes and state 
standards for school accreditation. Neither the statutes nor the standards define basic 
quality education. Determining broad curriculum requirements for the state should be the 
province of the Board. Further, the Board plans on revising the present accreditation 
standards to reflect more fully the definition and dimensions of basic quality education. 



^Standards for Accreditation of Montana Schools, Second Edition. Preface, 1973. 
^Ibid. 



Recommendations 

So that the Board of Public Education will not be impeded in exercising its 
constitutional duties and responsibilities for public schools, it recommends that: 

5. THE MONTANA LEGISLATURE REPEAL ALL STATUTES MANDATING 
CURRICULUM. 

6. THE MONTANA LEGISLATURE REFRAIN FROM MANDATING 
CURRICULUM. 
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CHAPTER V 



Introduction 

The definition and dimensions of basic quality education constitute a philosophy of 
education for Montana. The Board encourages local school districts to reflect this 
philosophy in their policies and to provide basic quality education for students. Since 
education is truly a shared process, providing basic quality education will require not only 
effort on the pert of educators but also on the part of students and community members. 

Commonly, education has been defined as the art of schooling. While the terms 
"education" and "schooling" are frequently used interchangeably, they are not 
synonymous. As expressed earlier, schooling is but one facet of a person's lifelong 
education. Yet, it is often implied that there is only one way to become educated, one 
way to reach maturity, one way to become a respectable citizen: by attending school for 
at least twelve years. Schools provide the formal structure in which the education of 
youth can begin. Schooling is intended to give youth the skills, capabilities and 
understandings needed to make the transition to adulthood and continue lifelong 
learning. 

The initial responsibility for instruction and school environment rests with public 
school educators and teacher training institutions. However, community members and 
students also sh;,re in the responsibility. This chapter discusses the effect the definition 
and eight dimensions can have on the present schooling process as well as various methods 
in which responsibility for schooling can be shared. 

Community Participation 

In recent years, the purpose, effectiveness and organizational structure of schools 
havQ been the subject of nationwide debate and criticism. As a result of these concerns, a 
number of citizen groups have been formed. While their specific purposes may vary, these 
groups generally are asking for a more active voice in school policy. As public institutions, 
schools should both serve the public and involve it in the schooling process. Many schools 
in Montana already exhibit ways In which the public can be involved. 
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Community members should be encouraged to help schools establish and implement 
policies which further development of basic quality education. Advisory committees are 
one method for facilitating this shared responsibility. Another forum is the school board 
meeting. These meetings provide opportunities for school administrators to inform the 
public regarding school goals and activities while at the same time to learn from the 
community its views. Effecting basic quality education requires educators and 
community members to work together. 

Another way for community members to become involved in schooling is for them 
to assist with the instruction of students. Many schools welcome volunteers to help with 
individual or small-group instruction, library work, clerical tasks and extracurricular 
activities. Community members could also give lectures, hold seminars or teach 
mini courses in areas of their expertise. The willingness of community members to 
actively involve themselves in the schooling process provides students with a practical 
example of social responsibility. 

In addition, the community can provide schools with alternative and supplemental 
learning forums and experiences for students such as businesses, professional offices, 
laboratories, clinics and museums. Alternative learning experiences offer students the 
opportunity to reason critically and creatively, to develop personal responsibility and to 
become aware of the changing world of work. Positive attitudes toward learning are, can 
and should be mutually fostered by the school and community working together. 

School Environment 

The atmosphere in which schools provide instruction is as important as the 
instruction itself. The school environment, often characterized as the hidden curriculum, 
refers to the way students are taught, to the manner in which they are treated, to the 
atmospfiere which pervades the entire school-in rhort, all aspects of the schooling 
process other than the formal subject area content. Responsibility for setting the tone of 
the school environment belongs to all who are involved- local trustees, administrators, 
teaciiers, students, instructional aides, counselors, librarians, cooks and janitors. Each 
influences the atmosphere in which students learn formally and informally. 

A school environment which is supportive of iridividual student needs can be a 
forceful aid in the development of individual human dignity. The school environment 
should convey an openness to others' views, a respect for others' rights, a sense of justice, 
and a concern for people. A supportive school environment encourages individuals to 
inquire, to question and to exchange ideas; in addition, it fosters personal responsibility. 
Thus, the school environment either promotes or negates basic quality education. 
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The school environment is critical to the learning process. In recent years, students 
have voiced concerns regarding school environment, saying that it often exemplifies 
arbitrary authority, required completion of aligned tasks with no salient purpose, and 
detached custodial care. The organizational structure of a school and the classroom 
environment are significant factors in determining whether or not basic quality education 
is achieved. 

The Classroom 

Generally, students spend 180 days in school each year, with the majority of their 
school time spent in the classroom. Therefore, it is primarily in the classroom where basic 
quality education occurs. It would be absurd to suggest that offering eight additional 
courses on the dimensions would ensure basic quality education. Rather, implementation 
of basic quality education means incorporating the philosophy into the currimlun^ ind 
school experiences. 

The philosophy is ba^d on the belief that intellectual growth occurs only with 
emotions being involved. Classes should be structured recognizing that intellectual and 
emotional growth are inseparable. How can a teacher structure the content of an English, 
math or shop class so that a student develops intellectual and emotional maturity? What 
resources are available? As a partial answer to this need, a teacher's guide to in-depth 
resources has been developed.** Of course, the use of resources in and of itself will not 
guarantee that the subject matter presented is facilitating a humane education. Educators 
who are committed to the idea that the development of the total child is important will 
strive to reflect this commitment in their classroom curriculum experiences in a variety of 
ways. 

Traditionally, students have been the recipients of information and skills. The 

student role has been mainly a passive one. As stated in the recent Report of the Panel 

on Youth of the President's Science Advisory Committee: 

Perhaps a basic characteristic of the school as a social system nearly everywhere 

is that the student role is essentially passive But the passivity seems to take 

on new qualities when it is shared among a very large number of young people, 
prolonged over many years, and involved in relations with specialized teachers 
who know little about the students as individuals. And the deepening passivity 
promotes counterforces: a seeking by the young of autonomy and activity in 
the world of their own-the youth culture-and a highly resentful reaction to 
what they are asked to do as students.^ 



1a Teacher's Resource Guide, developed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction in conjunction 
with the Board of Public Education as a result of the Basic Quality Education study, is available 
on request. 

^Coleman, James S., et al. Youth: Transition to Adulthood: Report of the Panel on Youth of the 
Presidents Science Advisory Committee. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974), p. 81. 
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This passive role will change when students become actively involved in the learning 
process-experiencing as well as perceiving, speaking as well as listening, integrating ideas 
with feelings. 

In essence* then, one role of a classroom teacher is that of developing course content 
that relates to students' beliefs, attitudes, values, emotions, and interests. Some teachers 
might want additional training in developing course content that reflects the philosophy 
of basic quality education. For some, training will add to present skills; for others, it will 
be an introduction to new ideas and methods. Inservice training programs should provide 
teachers with experience in techniques and methods for facilitating and integrating 
emotional and intellectual growth. The training programs currently provided by some 
school districts in Montana could serve as models for schooh wanting similar programs. In 
addition, training for prospective teachers should focus also on methods that facilitate 
basic quality education. In light of this, a brief examination of the pre^nt standards for 
training and certification follows. 

Teacher Training 

At present, the program of training for a prospective teacher is determined by the 
course requirements of an approved teacher education program of an accredited college 
or university together with state certification laws and requirements. Teacher training 
institutions in Montana develop and approve their own individual programs. In developing 
programs, each institution is guided by the policies^ that have been adopted by the Board 
of Public Education in conjunction with the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and by 
certification laws.^ It should be noted that certification laws and policies do not specify 
the curriculum a prospective teacher must take. Therefore, each teacher training 
institution decides for itself what courses will be required of prospective teachers. 
Teacher certification depends in part on successful completion of those course 
requirements. 

Greater flexibility is needed in the course of studies prescribed by teacher training 
institutions. At present, a prospective teacher must take certain courses, a specified 
number of units and attend an accredited institution. But there is an increasing number of 
individuals who possess the abilities, skills and talents to teach even though they have not 
graduated from an accredited teacher training institution. Many persons have equivalent 
exp&riences which provide them with the same competencies as those possessed by people 

^See Certification of Teachers and School Administrators in Montana, Sixth Edition. Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, July 1973. 

^i75-6001 through $75-6010 R.C.M. 1947 delineate the certification laws and the authority and re* 
sponsibility for carrying out the laws. 
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who have taken the prescribed program at a teacher training institution. Teaching 
certificates should not be denied to these individuals, or much talent and expertise will be 
wasted. 

The publication of this report provides an opportune time to further examine 
questions such as "What makes a good teacher?" "What should constitute required 
teaching competencies?" Answers to these questions can contribute additional ideas to be 
used for a re-evaluation of teacher training programs and attendant certification 
processes. In exploring these questions, all segments of the public, including educators, 
^ould be brought together to share ideas and come to consensus on teaching 
competencies as related to basic quality education. 

The Board hopes that an examination of teaching competencies will focus on the 
experiences and skills needed to develop teachers-teachers who can foster in students a 
willingness to accept responsibility for their learning and an awareness of themselves and 
the world in which they live. 

Agreed upon teaching competencies will affect teacher training institutions, since 
their programs will need to reflect these competencies. In the meantime, teacher training 
institutions can accelerate their role In influencing the decisions being made. Demand for 
additional teachers has lessened considerably; therefore, teacher training institutions may 
now concentrate greater effort on improving training programs. They can devote more 
time to developing better methods for screening potential teachers, experimenting with 
varied learning techniques, discovering more about the skills and abilities required for 
successful teaching and learning, assisting in the training of teachers already in the 
classroom, and finding creative approaches to teacher training. It is Important that 
teacher training institutions assume a more active role in helping teachers implement basic 
quality education in the schooling process. 

Summary 

Schooling is one facet of education, whereas education encompasses a person's total 
life experiences. The Initial responsibility for instruction and setting school environment 
rests with public school educators and teacher training institutions. However, community 
members and students also share in this responsibility. 

The school environment or hidden curriculum is as important as the instruction that 
takes place in classrooms. It is necessary that the school environment reflect the intent of 
the definition and dimensions of basic quality education. In order for classroom teachers 
to effect basic quality education, they need to have materials, resources and training. 
Above all, they must be committed to facilitating the growth of the whole child. 
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Training programs for prospective teachers are determined by the course 
requirements of an approved teacher education program of an accredited college or 
university together with state certification laws and requirements. These requirements 
should be re-evaluated in light of the definition and dimensions. When teacher 
competencies have been established, they will affect the requirements of teacher training 
programs. Teacher training institutions can play a significant role in preparing teachers to 
implement basic quality education. 

If basic quality education is to be effectively implemented across the state, 
community members, students, educators and teacher training institutions must share the 
responsibility. 

Recommendations 

In order the effectively implement the definition and dimensions of basic quality 
education in local school districts throughout Montana, the Board of Public Education 
recommends that: 

7. TIME BE SCHEDULED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR COMMUNITY 
MEMBERS TO PRESENT THEI R CONCERNS. 

8. ALL SCHOOL BOARD MEETINGS BE OPEN, IN CONFORMANCE WITH 
STATE LAW, AND BE PUBLICIZED. 

9. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS EXAMINE THEIR SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 
TU DETERMINE IF IT IS CONDUCIVE TO THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
BASIC QUALITY EDUCATION. 

10. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS INVESTIGATE ALTERNATIVE LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENTS AND OPPORTUNITIES BOTH WITHIN AND OUTSIDE 
THE SCHOOL AS A FURTHER MEANS OF MEETING THE PARTiCULAH 
NEEDS OF ITS STUDENTS. 

11. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS DESIGN AND OFFER INSLHvlCE 
TRAINING TO PROVIDE TEACHERS WITH THE CAPABILITIFS A^i!) 
SKILLS NEEDED FOR IMPLEMENTING BASIC QUALITY EDUCArif i J 
THE CLASSROOM. 

12. TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS DEVELOP PROGRAMS: 

A. OF INSERVICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS TO FAC! L H A ■ L 
CLASSROOM IMPLEMENTATION OF BASIC OUAMlv 
EDUCATION, AND 

B. TO PREPARE PROSPECTIVE EDUCATORS FOR V- ' ' 
WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF BASIC QUALITY EDU 
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13. POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN THE STATE REVIEW THEIR 
APPROVED TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS TO ENSURE STATEWIDE 
UNIFORMITY IN COURSE REQUIREMENTS. 



14. THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, THROUGH 
CONTINUING INSERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS, PROVIDE 
ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR IMPLEMENTING 
BASIC QUALITY EDUCATION. 

15. INTERESTED PERSONS EXAMINE THE QUESTION OF WHAT 
CONSTITUTES TEACHING COMPETENCY. AS A CONSEQUENCE, 
TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS AND CERTIFICATION 
REQUIREMENTS SHOULD BE UPDATED TO REFLECT THE TEACHING 
COMPETENCIES AGREED ON. 

16. THE BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION AND THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
EXPLORE AND PRACTICE COOPERATIVE EFFORTS IN THE AREAS OF: 

A. REVIEWING TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS AT PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE COLLEGES IN THE STATE; AND 

B. REVIEWING PROCEDURES OF PROGRAM APPROVAL USED 
BY TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FINANCE 



Introduction 

When the Senate requested the Board of Public Education to prepare a definitive 
description of basic quality education, it stated that it would use this description "in 
consideration of future budgetary schedules for public education/' 

The description of basic quality education is expressed in the definition and 
dimensions developed by the Board, it is broad enough to allow for a variety of financial 
interpretations. Rather than choosing one interpretation and worlcing to fix a dollar cost 
on the definition and dimensions-a virtual impossibility-the Board decided to make 
several recommendations which it believes would be appropriate for the financing of 
public education in Montana. Adequate financing of schools alone, of course, will not 
guarantee basic quality education. 

A prime concern of the Board is to see that adequate funding is available to local 
school districts for carrying out their educational programs and implementing basic 
^ quality education. As the Board explored the problem of school finance, it considered 

national trends, current Montana practices and local district needs. Based on information 
gathered, the Board formulated several recommendations. 

National Trends Affecting School Finance 

Equity. In recent years, there has been much discussion as to the purpose and 
effectiveness of the public school system. Numerous reports have appeared on this 
subject, some stimulating major educational reforms. As reforms have been enacted into 
law, legislators and state courts have questioned the implications the reforms have for 
financing public education. The questions focus on two basic issues: (1) monies for public 
education are often inadequate; and (2) available funds are generally distributed so that 
the individual needs of children are not being met. 'I 

A partial solution to the% problems can be found in the concept of ''fiscal equity/' 
'Tiscal equity,'' "resource equity," and "fiscal neutrality" are all terms describing 
a financial system in which money is allocated on the basis of student need and not on the 

^National Education Finance Projects Future Directions for School Finartcing (Gainesville, Florida: 
National Finance Project 1971), p. 1. 
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basis of community or district wealth. Several states have adopted legislation based on this 
concept. 

California set a precedent for fiscal reform in the case of Serrano v. Priest. In that 
case, the state supreme court decided that equal educational opportunity is a 
''fundamental interest" for all children 2 This decision placed the opportunity for each 
child to an equal education on a level comparable to other constitutional rights, such as 
freedom of speech. 

In summarizing the situation, the California courts decided that ''the major 
determinant of educational expenditures was the wealth of a school district as measured 
by the assessed value of its real property, . . .and the amount of money available to a 
school district was a key factor in the ability of the district to produce a high-quality 
educational program. ..." 3 In essence, the court found that wealthier districts can more 
easily provide their students with a quality education. As a result of the decision in the 
Serrano case, fiscal reform attempting to achieve fiscal equity is still taking place in 
California. 

In the related case of Robinson v. Cahill, the New Jersey Supreme Court decided 
that " . . .discrepancies in dollar input were sufficient criteria for determining differences 
in educational quality.""* 

Significantly, eleven states have suits similar to these pending; in addition, most 
states have financial systems susceptible to cases like Serrano and Robinson.^ 

Compreliensive fiscal reform legislation became operational in Maine on January 1, 
1974.6 Many states have introduced reforms covering some portions of their schools' 
total expenditures while excluding others. Reform in Maine, however, equalizes all school 
expenditures, including special and vocational education, transportation and building 
costs. In addition, Maine will limit local add ons to 2.5 mills per year, and these will be 
"powerequalized" in that the state will guarantee $50.00 per pupil per mill irrespective 
of property value. Any local yield above this amount will be placed in the state treasury, 
and any local deficiencies will be paid from this fund. The effect is to make all districts 
equal in their power to raise dollars for schools. 

^Serrano v. Priest, 5 Cai. 3d 584, 96 Cal. Rptr. 601, 487 P. 2d 1241 (Sup. Ct. Gal. 1971) and 
Mem. Opinion Re Intended Decision, Serrano v. Priest, No. 938, 254 (Super. Ct.« Los Angeles. Cal., 
filed April 10, 1974)« p. 23. Hereinafter referred to as Mem. Opinion. Serrano. 

^Mem. Opinion, Serrano, p. 8. 

^"Equity in School Finance Fundamental Right>" Compact, May /June 1974, p. 28. 
^Ibid. 

^Chapter 556, Laws of Maine 1973; 20 M.R.S.A. Sees. 3711-3713. 



(The method of ''district power equdlizing"^ can equalize the taxing power of 
school districts. In this method, the tax base of each district is standardized to depend on 
financial need determined by student enrollment. For every district, the state guarantees 
the same amount of revenue per student per mill. The amount of revenue per student 
depends only on ''tax effort" of the district as measured in mills, not on local property 
wealth. In the simplest situation, the guaranteed rate per student per mill is set at the 
statewide average^ and the state treasury is merely a mediator between poor and wealthy 
districts.) 

Over a three*year transition period in Maine,^ the dependence of school finance on 
statewide property taxes (traditional in most states, including Montana) will be reduced 
to 40 percent. Montana is one of many states— others include Kansas, New Mexico, 
Florida, Wisconsin, and Michigan-that has enacted legislation which has brought greater 
equity to the collection and the distribution of school finances. 

Special Programs. Changes in fiscal policy also are reflected in how funds are 
allocated for students with special needs. Programs for disadvantaged and handicapped 
children, for vocational and adult education and for students with special needs all cost 
more than regular elementary and secondary school programs. Some states now provide 
districts funding proportional to the number of students having high cost needs. Florida, 
South Dakota, D :!')ware, Mississippi, Texas and Kentucky are among the states that do 
this. In Florida,^^ the cost factor calculations are complicated but comprehensive. A 
regular student in grades 4* .0 is assigned a value of 1.00. All other students are assigned a 
higher value proportional to the cost estimated for their needs. For instance, special 
education students who are homebound have a cost factor of 15.00-fifteen times that of 
the average child in grades 4*10. Regular students in grades 1M2 have a cost factor of 
1.10. 

This fairly comprehensive finance model, developed by the National Education 
Finance Project, also was used as the basis for a new finance plan in New Mexico. The 
program enacted in New Mexico this year links the state's share of public school finance 

Norton Grubb, New Programs of State School Aid (Washington, D. C: National Legislative 
Conference, 1974), pp 58*60 and brief for the Urban Coalition and the National Committee for Support 
Of the Schools as Amici Curiae at 39*41, Serrano v. Priest, 5 Cal. 3d B84, 484, P 2d 241,96Cdl. Rptr. 
601 (1971 K 

8See Appendix E, Table E>1, for the Montana statewide average of taxable valuation per AN6 for 
1974-1975. 

Maine, state support amounted to approximately 33 percent of the total public education cost in 
1973-1974. The legislature declared its intent to provide 60 percent of the total cost of education from 
state tax sources and it implemented the increase to 50 percent in 1974-1975. Thus, the dependency on 
statewide property taxes will eventually be reduced from G7 parceiw to 40 percent. 

^^Institute for Educational Finance, Cost Factors of Education Programs in Florida (University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, 1974) p. 54. 

National Educational Finance Project, Alternative Programs for Financing Education, Volume 5, 
(Gainesville, Florida: 1971), National Educational Finance Project, p. 156^. 
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to the cost differential for each particular segment of the school program J2 

Total Cost. School finance policies are changing for other reasons, including 
inflation. The total cost of education is continually growing, both because more money is 
needed to guarantee better programs and because teachers' salaries have been expanding 
to match other professional salaries. Figures released by the National Education 
Association show an increase of 37 percent in teachers' salaries between 1960-1961 and 
1970-1971. discounting inflation. ^3 

In addition, greater resources are being used to evaluate the cost effectiveness of the 
school system itself. There have been experiments in which a variety of business 
administration techniques have been adapted to school administration in an effort to 
increase the accountability of schools with respect to pupils, administrators, teachers, 
curriculum and finance. Such increased accountability is accompanied by increased costs 
for record keeping and administration. 

Enrollment. Any change in the number of school age children is promptly reflected 
by school enrollments. Thus, the 35 percent decrease in the annual number of births in 
Montana from 1959 to 1973 has already caused enrollment decreases in the lower 
elementary grades. Fall enrollment in elementary schools (grades K-8) dropped 4.8 
percent in the past four years. While decreased birth rates have not yet affected high 
school enrollments in Montana, it i;* projected that these enrollments also will begin to 
decline two years from now. 

The pattern observed in Montana appears to parallel national trends. It is projected 
that by 1982. total enrollment (grades K-12) will decrease nationally by 10 percent. 
This decrease will take place despite an increased emphasis on early childhood education 
that is resulting in increased enrollments in kindergarten and nursery schools.^6 

Enrollment trends at the state and national levels do not necessarily reflect the 
problems of individual school districts. Population movements within and between states 
will continue to create fiscal needs in school districts despite an overall decrease in 
student population. In many cases, capital expenditures will be the major financial 
problem. Costs of education also will rise due to increasing enrollment in pre-schools. On 
the other hand, school districts with sharply decreasing enrollment may have to reduce 
their budgets-a task '/vhich is often more difficult than meeting the needs of an expanding 
school system. 
^^Chapter 8. La of New Mexico 1974. 

^^Nationat Education Association. Financial Studies of the Public Schools • 1971 (Washington. O.C.: 
National Education Association. 1971). p. 15. 

^^Of fice of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, unpublished data. 

^^Martin M. franke[. Projections of Bilucational Statistics 1982-1983 (Washington. O.C.: U.S. Govurnmeitt 
Printing Office. 1974). p. 21. 
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School Finance in Montana 

Current Status. The first major attempt by the state of Montana to equalize state aid 
to schools dates back to 1949 when the legislature enacted the foundation program for 
schools. Prior to that time, schools were financed primarily through local district taxes. 

The total budgeting process is complex; therefore, only a brief overview is presented 
here. At the present time, public elementary and secondary schools in Montana are 
supported through various revenue sources established by state law. Although the entire 
school operation is supported through 17 different funds, the general maintenance and 
operational costs of schools are supported by the general fund of a district. Other 
major funds include transportation, debt service, building and retirement. ^8 

State statutes allow a local board of trustees to adopt a general fund budget of a 
certain amount without voter approval based on the ANB^^ of the previous year. This 
amount is defined as the maximum general fund budget without a vote, hereinafter 
referred to as "maximum general fund budget." Since 1967, the foundation program has 
comprised 80 percent of this maximum general fund budget, and the state guarantees 
support which will match that level through county and state equalization funds. The 
foundation program amount is also the minimum level of expenditures which a district 
must budget in order to be eligible for state equalization funds. The difference between 
the foundation program level and the maximum general fund budget is the permissive 
levy amount. 

In most school districts, trustees must utilize the entire permissive area of the budget 
to provide sufficient funds to operate their schools. Stdte law authorizes the trustees to 
levy up to 9 mills on the taxable valuation of an elementary district and 6 mills on the 
taxable valuation of a high school district. When such levies provide less than the total 
revenue needed for the permissive area of the budget, the state supplies the remaining 
amount through a statewide permissive levy. 

Whenever it is necessary to adopt a budget which exceeds the maximum general 
fund budget, a board of trustees must secure approval from the voters of the district to 
impose a "voted levy" to raise the revenue to support that portion of the budget. 

Statutory schedules, which set the maximum general fund budget for varying sizes 
of elementc-ry and high schools, have been reviewed and increased by the legislature over 
the intervening years since their enactment in 1949. The latest schedule revision and 

^''See Appendix E, Table E'2, for school district general fund revenue sources. 

^^See Appendix E. Table E-3, for summary of expenditures from school district funds for 1972-1973. 
At the time this report was printed, data for the 1973*1974 school year was being processed. 

stands for Average Number Belonging, a statutory formula based on enrollment attendance and 
absence during the school year. 
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increase was in 1974. Even with the latest revision, however, the foundation program still 
does not support the kinds of educational programs that school districts throughout the 
state have chosen to develop for their students. A large majority of school districts uses 
both the district and state permissive levies to finance their general fund budgets. Further, 
a majority of school districts needs a voted levy to support their total general fund 
budgets. In fact, in 1974*1975, 96.4 percent of all high school districts in the state had 
voted levies, while 71.1 percent of all elementary districts had voted levies.'^O Obviously, 
school districts have chosen to offer educational programs that require greater support 
than that available through the foundation program. 

Recent Changes. Four changes legislatively enacted in 1973 placed Montana among 
the national leaders in moving toward fiscal equity. First, the county levies of 25 mills for 
elementary equalii^ation aid and 15 mills for high school equalization aid are now 
mandatory. Second, if these taxes bring in more money than is required for county 
equalization, the surplus is deposited in a revenue fund earmarked for state equalization 
aid. This process of ''recapture'' is an important feature of fiscal equity. Third, legislation 
enacted in 1973 limited the permissive levy rates to 6 mills for high school districts and 9 
mills for elementary districts. This latter provision, in particular, has benefited those 
districts with low taxable valuations which includes most high school districts and about 
46 percent of the elementary districts. Fourth, the state Department of Revenue now has 
authority to supervise all property assessment throughout the state. This is a most 
important provision, as all of the new legislation— intended to achieve equalization 
between property rich districts and property poor districts-depends on uniform and fair 
assessment procedures. 

While these changes have constituted significant steps in bringing equity to school 
finance, it is still possible to identify major areas of school finance that depend entirely or 
to a great extent on local wealth. The entire voted levy amount is supported by district 
revenues-primarily property taxes. The voted levy amount made up 23 percent of all 
general fund budgets in 1974-1975, and that percentage has been increasing. 

Transportation is supported by district, county and state funds; but neither the 
county share nor the district share have been equalized, and state support is less than 20 
percent of the total. In addition, school districts must bear all expenses for major school 
construction and for purchase of land since there is no state or county support. The 
Board believes that such school expenditures supported solely by local property taxes 
lack equity. 

Appendix E, Table E4, illustrates the number of school districts using voted levies in 1974-1975. 
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Local Control. The Montana Constitution guarantees "equality of educational 
opportunity" to each person of the state. It directs the legislature to "provide a basic 
system of free quality public elementary and ^condary schools [and to) fund and 
distribute in an equitable manner to the school districts the state's share of the cost of the 
basic elementary and secondary school system."2l it also directs that "the supervision and 
control of schools in each school district shall be vested in a board of trustees. . . ."22 |n 
keeping with this latter provision, the Board believes that locally elected boards of 
trustees must retain significant control over school district budgets. At the same time, the 
Board believes that further fiscal reform is still needed to remove those restrictions on 
school board decisions caused by district property values; boards of trustees should have 
the same options available to them irrespective of local property wealth. 

in the 1974-1975 school year, voters statewide approved and paid for budgets 
averaging more than 30 percent above the maximum general fund budget. With so much 
dependence on local revenues, it is clear that poorer districts do not have the same 
options as wealthier districts. 

Local Variations. Across the state there are wide variations in school district 
expenditures, even among districts of the iime size. 23 The question, "How much does it 
cost to provide a quality education?" does not have just one answer; however, the people 
of each school district have attempted to answer that question for their situations, and it 
is worthwhile to closely examine district expenditure patterns. For example, among the 
elementary districts with 20 to 25 ANB, expenditures per ANB range from $400 to 
$2,000. Similarly, for high school districts with about 100 ANB the expenditures per 
ANB range between $900 to $1,400. 

In general, fixed overhead charges cause small schools to cost more oer student, and 
most high school programs cost more than those in elementary schools. These facts have 
been recognized in the statutory schedules established for maximum general fund 
budgets. However, recent schedule increases have been calculated either on a fixed 
percentage basis or on the basis of a fixed dollar amount increase for each ANB. As a 
result, the schedules do not reflect current expenditure patterns. 

Statistics are useful in studying patterns and trends. One technique2'> allcws 
simultaneous analysis of expenditures per pupil for many districts and produces a single 
21 Article X, Section ^ . Constitution of the State of Montana, ^972. 
22Article X, Section 8. Constitution. 

23see Appendix E. Tables E-5 and E-6, for the general fund expenditures per ANB for elementary 
and high school districts for 19721973. At the time this report was printed, data for the 1973-1974 
school year was being processed. 

2^Section 75-6905. R.C.M. 1947. 

25Multiple linear regression may be used to estimate the parameters of an equation by minimizing the 
sum of squares of residuals (least squares fit). 
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relationship, which is similar to an average, that can be used to predict typical 
expenditures for school districts. Since small elementary districts tend to add a second 
teacher when enrollment is more than 15 ANB and yet another for enrollments above 40, 
there are sharp expenditure jumps at these points. The schedules establish seven 
district'Size categories for elementary districts and seven more for high school districts. 26 
The analysis may be forced to conform to these arbitrarily established categories. 

The predicted expenditures per ANB 27 may be compared readily with expenditure 
levels provided for by the maximum general fund budget. This comparison for fiscal year 
197328 reveals that the very smallest elementary school districts In Montana received a 
disproportionately large share of support, and that medium-sized and large districts did 
not receive enough support. Recent expenditure patterns also establish that large high 
school districts and those near the 100 ANB size have been supported at a relatively low 
level. 

Summary 

National trends in school finance have centered on two major issues: (1) monies for 
public education are often inadequate; and (2) available funds are generally distributed so 
that individual student needs are not being met. Fiscal equity is one means toward solving 
these problems. However, the costs of programs for students with sp&cial needs, the effect 
of inflation on the overall cost of schooling and the decline of enrollment all affect the 
problem of how to adequately fund public schooling. 

At present, public schools in Montana are supported through various revenue sources 
established by state law. However, the majority of school districts in Montana need voted 
levies to support their educational programs. This places a greater burden on those 
districts with low taxable valuation. Legislative changes enacted in 1973 attempted to 
solve this problem. There are still major areas of school finance, such as transportation 
and construction, that depend to a great extent on local district wealth. Also, schools 
with the same ANB vary greatly in their expenditures. Further, state support of local 
school districts with varying ANB is not proportional. 

The Board commends the recent changes in school finance that have increased 
statewide fiscal equity. It supports a continuing effort to eliminate remaining inequities 
within the total structure of finance for public education. 

26For example, the seven high school categories are 1-24. 25-40, 4M00, 101-200, 201-300, 301-600 and 
greater than 600 ANB. 

27see Appendix E. Tables E-5 and E-6 for the 1972-1973 predicted expenditures per ANB. At the time 
this report was printed, data for the 1973-1974 school year was being processed. 

26see Appendix E, Tables E-7 and E-8 for the 1972*1973 predicted expenditures per ANB as related to the 
statutory schedules. At the time this report was printed, data for the 1973-1974 school year was being 
processed. 
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Recommendations 

Based on the belief that it is the responsibility of the state of Montana, and in 
particular the responsibility of the legislature, to provide an equitable finance system for 
public education in Montana, the Board of Public Education recommends that: 

17. THE LEGISLATURE ADJUST THE FOUNDATION PROGRAM SO THAT 
THE SCHEDULES REFLECT ACTUAL COSTS OF SCHOOLING BY SUP- 
PORTING A UNIFORM PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL DISTRICT EXPENDI- 
TURE LEVELS FOR VARIOUS DISTRICT SIZES. 

18. THE LEGISLATURE FINANCE THE FOUNDATION PROGRAM BY: 

A. PROVIDING AN INCREASED STATE PORTION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXPENDITURES: 

B. FUNDING SUCH INCREASES FOR SCHOOLS FROM THE 
STATE'S GENERAL FUND RATHER THAN FROM STATEWIDE 
PROPERTY TAXES. 

19. THE LEGISLATURE INCREASE TRANSPORTATION SCHEDULES SO 
THAT THE STATE SUPPORTS AT LEAST ONE-THIRD OF THE ACTUAL 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS BORNE BY LOCAL DISTRICTS. 

20. THE LEGISLATURE. IN FINANCING SCHOOLS. POWER EQUALIZE THE 
AMOUNT THAT A MILL WILL RAISE AT THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
LEVEL. 

21. THE LEGISLATURE JOIN IN THE EFFORTS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION TO EXPLORE ALTERNATIVE METHODS FOR 
DETERMINING FOJNDATION PROGRAM SCHEDULES OTHER THAN 
THE PRESENT ANB \AVERAGE NUMBER BELONGING) FORMULA. 

22. THE LEGISLATURE STUDY BUILDING EXPENDITURES OF LOCAL 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND CONSIDER STATE SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL 
FACILITIES. 



CHAPTER VII 



IN THE FUTURE 



The Board of Public Education has established a philosophy of education for 
Montana schools as expressed in the definition and dimensions of basic quality education* 
Recommendations for effective realization of the definition and dimensions are made by 
the Board throughout the report. The intent of the recommendations is ''to establish a 
system of education which will develop the full educational potential of each person. 
These recommendations are not made lightly; they evolved from careful scrutiny of the 
schooling process and the expressed concerns of those participating in the study. 

The Board deliberately chose not to refer to this as a ''final'' report, because 
Montana's concern for basic quality education must be ongoing* As administrators and 
teachers use this philosophy in their schools, the Board will be relying on their comments 
and suggestions. Likewise, the Board wants to learn from s'ludents and community 
members whether or not this philosophy of education meets their needs. Within three 
years, the Board will review the definition and dimensions to see if they continue to 
reflect the beliefs, attitudes and values of Montanans. 

While the Board was working on the basic quality education study, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was engaged in a complementary project. In 1972, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction initiated a five year project to assess educational 
needs in Montana. This statewide needs assessment began with the identification of 
fifteen goals for Montana education. The goals are being used as a basis for continuing 
educational needs assessment and for measuring educational attainment. Beginning in 
March 1975, assessment tests for measuring student progress (at the sixth and twelfth 
grade levels) toward some of these goals will be available for voluntary use in local school 
districts throughout Montana. 

The Board believes that the basic quality education study, which establishes a 
philosophy of education for Montana, and the needs assessment project, which establishes 
measurable objectives for specific goals, are complementary. Both provide direction and 

^ Article X, Section 1 , Constitution of the State of Montana, 1 972. 
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assistance to local school districts, and both will be taken into account by the Board as it 
lends leadership to the state's educational future. 

During the seventeen months that the Board grappled with the problem of basic 
quality education, it identified a number of attendant issues which It intends to examine. 
These issues emerged from the Board's own study and the expressed concerns of people 
throughout the state. While these issues were beyond the immediate scope of this report, 
they do relate to the schooling process and can affect the fulfillment of basic quality 
education. An overview of these issues follows: 

Student Records 

Records, including information on grades, classroom behavior and family back- 
ground, are usually kept on each student. Recent federal legislation regarding 
content and accessibility of student records underlines the necessity for the Board to 
address the following questions: 

What is usually contained in a student's confidential records? 

What should be contained in them? 

Who should have access to these records? 

How long should they be kept? 

What is their purpose? 

Are they helpful to the student and school personnel? 
Do they promote basic quality education? 

Student Rights and Responsibilities 

Students have certain rights and responsibilities. Occasionally, schools specify these 
rights in handbooks, though often they are unwritten. The Board intends to address 
the following questions regarding this issue: 

Should each school district have written guidelines regarding student rights and 

responsibilities? 

If so, who should draft such guidelines? 

How much responsibility should students be allowed? 

What rights do students have? 

What rights should students have? 

How should these rights and responsibilities be enforced? 

How do student rights and responsibilities affect basic quality education? 

Inquiry Procedures 

When a community member or student has a concern or complaint regarding the 
school, often it is difficult to know what to do or how to proceed. The Board 
intends to study the following questions regarding this issue: 

Do school districts have formal procedures for community members and 

students to make inquiries? 

Should school districts have grievance procedures? 

hlow can community members and students be informed of these procedures? 
How can school districts handle concerns or complaints so that formal 
procedures are not always needed? 

How can grievance procedures further basic quality education? 



Utilization of School Facilities 



With the impact of the energy crisis and the high cost of construction, the Board 
believes the following questions should be examined 
Should schools operate on a year round basis? 

Should the public be 9llo\A«d to use any and all of the school facilities for 
community activities? 

Do schools have a responsibility to provide learning opportunities for those 

who are not between the ages of 7-16? 

How can ^hool facilities be more effectively utilized? 

How can effective utilization of the school by educators and community 
members foster basic quality education? 



Length of School Day 

The Attorney General's interpretation of current school laws (§75-7401; S75-7403 
1947) requires students to spend a ^ecified number of hours in school 
receiving organized instruction under the supervision of a teacher. These school laws 
must be examined. 

Should the current laws on length of school day be amended or clarified? 

Would a revision of these laws affect school financial aid? 

How would a revision affect alternative learning experiences outside the formal 

classroom? 

How do the current laws on length of school day affect the implementation of 
basic quality education? 



Language of Instruction 



The English language is not native to all students in Montana. In light of recent court 
cases in other states regarding provision of instruction in native language, the Board 
intends to address the following questions: 

Is it constitutional to offer instruction in public schools only in the English 

language? 

If it is not constitutional, how will this affect recruitment and certification of 
teachers? 

How does language of instruction relate to the development of the ''full 
educational potential" of each person? 

Should students have the opportunity to receive instruction in their native 
langauge? 

How does this issue relate to basic quality education? 



Rights of Minorities 



As stated in the 1972 Montana Constitution, Article X, Section 2, 'The state 
recognizes the distinct and unique cultural heritage of the American Indians and is 
committed in its educational goals to the preservation of their cultural integrity/' 
Because of its concern for the Indian and other minority groups in education, the 
Board intends to address the following questions: 

How can local school districts ensure the preservation of the cultural integrity 
of Indian students? (continued) 
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Are Mexican-American students receiving an education in Montan.j vvhi(*» ts 
adequate to their needs? 

Are special education students receiving education adequate to tlieir i Hs:> 
What changes have been made in schools, in accordance with Titu t \ ■ 
Education Amendments of 1972, to ensure that individuals are not \n'vv\ 
discriminated against because of sex? 

Is the ''full educational potential" of minority students in Montc^n;^ hf^ruj 
achieved? 

If not, what changes need to be made? 

Educational Television 

Public educational television should be available in part of Montana in 1975 The 
Board believes the following questions should be examined if educational television 
is to be effectively utilized: 

How can local school districts make maximum use of available eciucational 

broadcasting? 

What financial support is needed for it? 

How can the Educational Broadcasting Commission be aided in its efforts to 
provide expertise for educational television? 

How can educators become more knowledgeable of the advantages and uso of 
educational television? 

How can educational television be utilized to provide inservice training for 
school personnel? 

What should the role of educational television be in the schooling process? 
Teacher Reciprocity 

Teacher reciprocity refers to a system of teacher certification that provides 
automatic certification between cooperating states. The Board intends to address the 
following questions in relation to this issue: 

Would the adoption of teacher reciprocity be an advantage for the state? 

If reciprocity were adopted, what effect would it have on present certification 

laws and requirements? 

What effect would reciprocity have on teacher training institutions? 
How could teacher reciprocity affect basic quality education? 

School District Organization 

At present, there are approximately 600 operating school districts in Montana. Many 
of them are rural districts which serve a small number of students. Because of their 
size, they are limited in the variety of services they can offer to students and 
teachers. The Board believes the issue of school organization raises the following 
questions: 

Would a pattern of organizing districts into larger units be beneficial to public 
education in Montana? 

If so, what would the benefits be to students and schools? 

Should school districts be organized to focus on the unification of K-12 

districts? 

How does school district organization assist in implementation of basic quality 
education? 
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Owing to the signitirtince of these issues to tlu» schoolinq process and to the 
definition and dimensions of hjsic quality education, the Board intends to pursue the 
development of position on ei^ch within the next two years. 

In the meantime, the Board's immediate desire is that the report will command a 
thorough review by all who read it. Further, the Board hopes that the legislature will take 
favorable action during its 1975 sess on and that local school districts and teacher training 
institutions will develop [)lans for im()lementing basic quality education by the fall of 
1976. 

The philosophy of educcition set forth in this report represents a major effort by the 
Board of Public Education to give direction to the public school system of the state of 
Montana. This report, together with the con«panion teacher's resource guide, provides a 
framework in which basic quality education can be realized-both now and in the future. 
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APPENDIX A 



SENATE RESOLUTIOf) NO. 14 



h mSOLlSnoU OF TlIC SKIIATC OP THE STATE OF MONTA.NA REQUESTING THE 
BOARD OF PUDLZC EDUCATION TO PREPARE A DEFINITIVE DESCRIPTION OF A 
BASIC EDUCATION. 

WHEREAS f roccnt court dccxsions have affirmed the notion that 
the right to an education is a fundamsntal interest^ and 

WHEREAS # article X, section 1, of the 1972 Montana 
constitution states the goal of the people i **to establish a 
system of education which will develop the full educational 
potential of each person. and 

WHEREAS, section 75-$901 establishes the principal that state 
aid should support a ^^uniform system of free public schools # 
sufficient for the education of and open to all school age 
children of the state...,** and 

WHEREAS, there exists no comprehensive legal description or 
definition of v/hat constitutes a minimum or basic quality 
education in Montana, and 

WHEREAS # the establishment of realistic funding goals for 
education in the future requires a more precise delineation of 
thone goals than is nov; available. 

NO;?^ VIILJXFOW:, BE IT RESOtWD BY THE SENATE OF THE STATE OF 
HO:iTANA t 

That the board of public education is requested to prepare a 
definitive description of a basic quality education. The board is 
requested to consult with all interested persons and groups in the 
development of this description, and 

BE IT FURTHER RCSOLVED, that the board of public education is 
requested to present the description to the 1974 session of the 
forty*-third legislative assembly for its use in consideration of 
future budgetary schedules for public education » and 

BE IT FtUTHER RESOLVtID, that the secretary of the senate send 
a copy of this resolution to the board of public education and to 
the superintendent of public in:;truction for the state of Montana^ 



X hereby certify that the 
within .resolution 
originated in the Senate. 




Secretary oitno senate 



Fresiitclit ot tijc situate 
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TABLE B-1 

SCHEDULE OF REGIONAL PUBLIC MEETINGS 



Location 



Date 



Big TlmUr 

Broadus 

Butte 

Crow Agency 

Glendive 

Helena 

Kalispell 

Lewistown 

Malta 

Missoula 



June 18, 1974 
May 21, 1974 
September 17, 1974 
June 17. 1974 
May 22, 1974 
September 11, 1974 
July 15, 1974 
June 19, 1974 
May 23, 1974 
July 16, 1974 



TABLE B-2 



SCHEDULE OF REGIONAL 



HER WORKSHOPS 



Location 

Butte 

Glendive 

Great Fails 

Havre 

Kalispell 

Missoula 

Wolf Point 



Date 

September 3, 1974 
September 5, 1974 
August 27, 1974 
August 26, 1974 
August 29, 1974 
August 28, 1974 
September 6, 1974 
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TABLE B-3 
DATA SHEET 



33-34. 
35-37. 



ERIC 



3-10. My town of residence or post office addr>*ss 

11. lam M) Female (2) _ Male 

12. My age is (1) 025 (2) 2640 (3) 4165 (4) 66orover 

13. Indicate combined family mcome before taxes (husband and wife or mother and father): 



(1) 0 to 4.999 

(2) 5.000 to 9.999 

(3) 10.000 to 14,999 

14. Indicate your education background; (Check one) 

(1) partial grade school 

(2) completed grade school 
'3) Partial high school 

(4) completed high school 



(4) 15,000 to 19.999 

(5) 20,000 and over 



(5) vocational training beyond high school 

(6) partial college or junior cnllpge 

(less than four years) 

(7) completed college 

(8) more than college 



15 28. Indicato the number of children you have in the following categories: 



(15 16) pre school age 

(17 18) ____ kindergarten 

(19 20) grades 1-4 

(21-22) grades 5-6 

29*32. My present occupation is: (Check one) 

agricultural 

(1) farm or ranch operation 

(2) agri business 
clerical 

(3) secretary, typist 

(4) store, bank clerk, etc 

forestry 

'5) _ 
general business 

(6) wholesdl*'/retdil trade 

(7) sai#»«; (insurtttiLe, real estate. t»tc.) 

(8) transportation 

government and public services 

(9) state? 

(10) federal 

(11) municipal and county 



(23-24) 
(25-26) 
(27*28) 



grades 7*9 
high school 
older children 



housewife 

(12) 

labor and crafts 

(13) mining 

(14) construction 

(15) other 



{specify) 



professional 

(16) medical 

(17) education 

(18) other 



(specify) 



student 

(19) _ 
other 

(20) 



I am also trained or expeiionced as a . (Choose one of the numbers above.) 

In connection with the study on basic quality education. . . 
VES NO 



(specify) 



(1) 
(1) 
(1) 



(2) 
(2) 
(2) 



Were you previously aware of the study? 
MaH you previously read the Interim Report? 

Had you attended any other meeting at which the study was discussed? 
If yes, what meeting 



38*43. How did you learn of this meeting? 



(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 

(42) ; 

(43) . 



^newspaper article 
.newspaper advertisement 
^posters 

/adio or television 

^through another organisation 



Other 



(ndnr>e of drgani/afioo) 



(specify) 
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TABLE B*4 



AGENDA FOR MEETINGS 

L Preliminaries: (set an open, informal atmosphere) 

A. Greet people individually. 

B. Have preliminary assignment for participants posted: 

1 . Select a name tag which has one of the dimensions on it. 
(Choose a dimension you like, don't like, or mystifies you.) 

2. Fill in your first name on name lag. 

3. Discuss why you chose your particular name tag. 

a. With someone you don't know. 

b. With your friends. 

il. Introduction (10 minutes) 

A. Study staff introduces themselves and shares assumptions with participants. 

1. This is a "workshop" not a meeting. 

2. All ic*eas are good ideas. 

3. Vour idnas are valuable to us-education is a shared process. 

4. Time is valuable-we need and want to work together. 

5. Take responsibility for yourselves-get coffee or take a break as you need it. 

B. Study staff explains the purpose of the meeting. 

1 By the end of the meeting we hope each person will have had the opportunity to. . • 
(Have the following on newsprint so they can be gone over simply and quickly) 

a. Explore the definition and dimensions of basic quality education. 

b. Share their viewpoints and perceptions of the dimensions. 

c. Participate m establishing an educational philosophy for Montana. 
2. Question: "Do you have any other expectations of this meeting?" 

(Add them to the list.) 

III. Summary of interim report on basic quality education (15 minutes) 

A. Show slide tape presentation. 

B. Pass out Intent n Report Summary Brochure, 

C. Answer any questions on contents of slide tape presentation and the brochure. 

IV. Rating of dimensions along with written explanation 

First task: Individual Ratings (15 minutes) 
(Pass oui worksheet) 

1. You are to rate each dimension in relation to the schooling process. Decide whether 
you, from your viewpoint, consider the dimension to be: 
Critical - Must be done, long overdue, priority, key place to start 
Important - All of the above but not the first priority 
Necessary - Needs to be done 

Helpful - Has to be done, can be temporarily postponsed but must be 

implemented for program to succeed 
Disagree - Should not be part of the schooling process 
Confusing - Don't understand • ^ 
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2. Add any dimension you wish and rate it also. 

3. As you rate each dimension, include under it your reason for that rating. 

B. Second task: small groups (45 minutes) 

1 . Share your individual ratings with others. 

2. Come to consensus in small groups as to how you believe the dimensions should be 
rated. 

a. Have a recorder for each group. 

b. Follow general rules, which we have discussed, for reaching consensus. 

3. Form small groups, preferably with people you don't know well. 

a. If you wish, include in your consensus rating any additional dimensions 
added by members of your group. 

b. Be sure to include, under each dimension, your reasons for the rating or what 
the dimension means to you. 

c. The members of the group have a responsibility to help others understand 
the dimensions they thought were confusing. 

d. The members of the group have a responsibility to discuss with individuals 
the dimensions with which they disagreed. 

4. As groups finish, the individuals are asked to fill out a socio-economic data sheet. 

V. Sharing (time: open-ended) 

A. Put group ratings on large board. 

B. Ask groups to give some statements which back up their ratings. 

C. Hold general discussion. 

D. Our commitment to them: 

1. Their ideas will be in the 1975 report. 

2. Copies of the 1975 report will be available to them. 

E. We hope they will take action on implementing the 1975 report. 



o 
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TABLE B S* 
WORKSHEET 



Ratings: 5 - Critical (Must be done, long overdue, first priority, key place to start) 

4 - Important (All of the above, but not the first priority) 

3 — Necessary (Need to be done) 

2 - Helpful (Has to be done, can be temporarily postponed but must be 

implemented for program to succeed) 

1 - Disagree (Should not be part of schooling process) 

0 — Confusing (Don't understand) 

To help students transform their potential into actuality, schooling should enable them. . . 
To find joy in learning 

To communicate their ideas, knowledge, thoughts and feelings 



To learn who they are becoming 



To develop personal responsibility 



To reason critically and creatively 



To affect a world in change 



To assume social responsibility 



To further their creative ability 



*S.impie worksheet used by the participants at the meetings to rate the dinnensions and to wrrte their explanation. 
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APPENDIX C 
DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS 



One of the objectives integral to this study was active involvement with Montanans 
in the development of a definition of basic quality education. It was the desire of the 
Board of Public Education to learn the educational beliefs, attitudes and values of as 
many people as possible. For this purpose, fifty*f ive meetings were conducted across the 
state. All the meetings were planned with the intent of sampling a cross-section of the 
population. 

During 1973, in preparation for the interim report, meetings were conducted at 
twelve sites with students, educators and community members. The sites appeared to be 
geographically representative of the population of the state. The meetings were publicized 
and attended by educators, students and community members. Those persons attending 
the 1973 meetings were not randomly selected from the population; rather, they 
attended voluntarily. Analysis of individual demographic data from these meetings did 
not reveal any reason to believe that the people attending represented special interests, 
with the exception that they were individuals interested in public education. 

Meetings were conducted again in 1974 after the issuance of the interim report. The 
purpose of these meetings was to further involve Montanans in the study. Seventeen 
meetings were conducted in carefully selected locations. Stratified sampling techniques 
were used in selecting the sites to ensure coverage of diverse regions of the state. As with 
the meetings conducted prior to the interim report, the 1974 regional public meetings 
were openly publicized and voluntarily attended. 

Demographic characteristics of the individuals attending the meetings are presented 
in detail on the following pages. They are compared with the 1970 U.S. census data so 
that similar characteristics for persons attending the 1973 meetings and the 1974 
meetings can be seen. 
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TABLE C.2 



SEX DISTRIBUTION (In Percent) 



Male 



Female 



State of Montana 

1973 Survey 

1974 Sun/ey 



50.0 
46.4 

50;4 



50.0 
53.6 
49.6 



The distribution of male and female respondents in each of the two surveys closely 
resembles the overall state profile. Consequently, those educational philosophies and 
priorities often related to sex— such as vocational subjects and athletics-were equally 
discussed by male and female participants. 



TABLE C-3 



AGE DISTRIBUTION (In Percent) 



State of Montana 

1973 Survey 

1974 Sun/ey 



0-25 



48.7 
5.0 
16.0 



26-40 



16.7 
42.4 
32.3 



41-65 



25.4 
50.8 
47.7 



66 and over 



9.2 
1.9 
4.1 



Very little similarity is found between the age categories of the participants and the 
overall state profile. This result is not surprising since it may be expected that a majority 
of community members responding would be of the age having children in school. 
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TABLE C'4 



VOCATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 

A breakdown of the occupation, training, or experience^ of participants provides 
the following distribution of vocational backgrounds for those attending the 1974 
nn t'tings. Comparative data for the 1973 meetings is unavailable. 



Vocation 



Percent of Respondents in that Vocation 



Agriculture 

Clerical 

Forestry 

General Business 
Government/Public Service 
Housewife 
Labor/Crafts 

Professional (includes educators) 

Student 

Other 



9.5 
7.8 
0.4 
5.5 
8.4 

13.1 
5.7 

39.0 
6.1 
44 



^ A single individual was counted twice in this breakdown if the person indicated experience or training in 
a vocation different from his or her present occupation. Individuals involved in education, farm or ranch 
operation indicateo most often that they had additional training or experience in a second vocational 
area. Educators definitely had the broadest experience; every other major vocational area was claimed as 
a secondary occupation by some individuals whose profession was education. 
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TABLE C-5 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL, PERSONS AGED 2S AND OVER 

(Data in Percent of Total Population of Sample) 



Partial 
Grade School 


Completed 
Grade School 


Partial 
High School 


Completed 
High School 


Partial 
College 


Completed 
College 


State of Montana 


8.9 


16.2 


15.7 


34.0 


14.1 


11.0 


1973 Survey 


0.0 


3.2 


5.2 


31.0 


22.0 


38.8 


1974 Survey 


0.6 


0.6 


7.8 


7.0 


17.1 


67.0 



It is clear that persons who chose to participate in the meetings had a higher level of 
education than the statewide average. It should be noted that this predominance of 
persons with more education occured not by design but because of their apparent interest 
in the study. 



TABLE C-6 
MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME (In Percent) 



a4999 



5000-9999 10000-14999 15000 & Over 



State of Montana 

1973 Survey 

1974 Survey 



58.4 
33.9 
4.5 



29.1 
19.5 
21.9 



8.5 
22.9 
28.4 



4.1 
23.8 
45.1 



The income data for 1973 is not comparable to that for 1974. In 1973, all 
participants were directed to report their individual income; consequently, students and 
housewives reported no income. In 1974, combined family income was requested from 
each participant. While this Is a more accurate Indication of economic level, it does result 
in the reporting of fewer low income persons and more high income persons. The 1974 
data can be considered more reliable, and it demonstrates that participants had a higher 
Income profile than the overall statewide averages. 
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TABLE C-7 



NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS' CHILDREN 

{!974 Meetings) 

Approximately 50 porcent of the persons attending the 1974 meetings had children 
of preschool through high school ages. An additional 20 percent had older children, and 
only 30 percent of the respondents indicated they had no children. It should be noted 
that this 30 percent is composed of all ages including a number of school age youths who 
participated in the meetings. Thus, views of persons with children and those without were 
represented at the meetings. 

The following table indicates the combined number of participants' children in 
different school age categories. This table contains data from the 1974 meetings only. 
Comparable data for the 1973 meetings is unavailable. 

School Age Category Number of Children 

Preschool 57 

Kindergarten 22 

Grades 1-4 81 

Grades 5-6 53 

Grades 7 9 68 

High School 79 

Older Children 129 



o 
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Conclusion 

Approximately 60 percent of the persons attending the 1974 meetings were 
previously aware of the study, hut only 27 percent had actually read the interim report. 
An even smaller number, 16 percent, had attended one of the 1973 meetings on basic 
quality education. The 16 percent returnees from 1973 helped ensure some degree of 
continuity of public thought frcm the earlier meetings. The 40 percent attending the 
meetings in 1974, who were previously unaware of the interim report, were able to both 
contribute new ideas and evaluate the study's previous conclusions. 

It is evident from the demographic analysis that diverse sections of the population of 
Montana were involved in the basic quality education study. Every age, income, 
educational and vocational level was represented. However, it is also evident that the people 
attending the meetings were not representative of the population of the state in relation 
to the 1970 census. Although this outcome was not unexpected, it did occur completely 
by chance and was in no way designed by the survey or process used at the meetings. 

There is no evidence that any particular special interest group, with the possible 
exception of professional educators, was present at the meetings on either a statewide or 
local basis in sufficient numbers to bias the conclusions of this study. 
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APPENDIX D 



COMPOSITE RATINGS 

Procedure for Determining Composite Ratings 

The tables in this appendix contain the composite ratings of the seventy-one small 
discussion groups that participated in the regional public meetings and the regional 
workshops for teachers. The small groups at each meeting were asked to rate each of the 
eight dimensions of basic quality education. The ratings provided were on a five-point 
Likert Scale, with five being the highest and one being the lowest. The rating was to 
reflect the consensus of the group as to the priority of each dimension for the schooling 
process. 

To obtain the composite or combined rating of the small groups at each meeting 
site, the ratings were averaged. Each group rating for a particular dimension was added 
together and divided by the total number of groups. The division was carried out to two 
places. This procedure provided the composite rating reflective of the group's educational 
beliefs. 

A sixth choice labeled "confusing" was available to the groups. Since this choice 
was not a part of the rating continuum, it was not included in the composite ratings. A 
tally of those groups marking a dimension as "confusing" is reported. 
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EXPLANATION FOR TABLES D-1 THROUGH D-10 



The composite ratings presented in Tables D-1 through 0-10 were calculated from 
the ratings determined by each of the groups that participated in the 1974 regional public 
meetings. In calculating the composite, each individual group rating was given equal 
weight. The ratings have been carried to two decimal places. The numerical ratings refer 
to the following: 

5 ~ the dimension is critical to the schooling process, the first priority; 

4 - the dimension is important to the schooling process, but not the first 
priority; 

3 - the dimension is necessary to the schooling process, it is needed; 

2 - the dimension is helpful to the schooling process; 

1 - the dimension should not be a part of the schooling process. 

"Confusing" refers to the number of groups at each meeting that did not understand the 

dimension. 



TABLE D-1 
COMPOSITE UP GROUP RATINGS 
BIG TI.MBER REGIONAL PUBLIC MEETING* 



TABLE D.2 
COMPOSITE OF GROUP RATINGS 
BROADUS REGIONAL PUBLIC MEETING* 



Dimensions 


Rating 


Confusing 


Dimensions 


Rating 


Confusing 


To Transform Theit Potential into Actuality^ 
Schoollna Should Enable StudenU 








To Transform Their Potential Into Actuality* 
Schooling Should Enable Studenu 






to find jov in It-arnmR 


4.75 






to find lov in learning 


4.25 




tc» cummuniiati' their Ule^is. knowlediee 
thoughts and fcelmgs 


4.50 






to communicate their ideas, knowledge* 
thoughts and feelings 


4.40 




to learn *1t(> ihc»v .irc becoming 


3.75 






to learn who they are becoming 


3.75 


1 


to develop personal responsibility 


4.66 






to develop personal responsibiUty 


4.40 




to reason criticallv and creatively 


4.50 






to reason critically and creatively 


4.40 




((» affect a uorld in i-haniEe 


3.50 






to affect a world in change 


3.00 


3 


to assume social responsibilitv 


3.75 






to assume social responsibility 


3.33 


2 


to further their creative Mbilitv 


3.75 






to further their creative* abUlty 


3.60 





*Mat«Ti4l Kathrrcd Iuik- tK. 1974. .S<-\<nt«-<n individuals atU'nded thi* 
m<*etln({. Thoy w«-r«- dhuli-d in»<i fi>ur croups. 



'Matorial Rathcrpd May 21. 1974. Twenty-unp individuals attended this 
meetine. They were divid«-d into five groups. 
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TABLE D.3 
COMPOSITE OF GROUP RATINGS 
BUTTE REGIONAL PUBLIC MEETING* 



Ditnensions Ratine Confusing 



To Transform Their Poteniinl Into ActusUty* 
Schooling Should Enable Stv.^entt _ 


a.B3 




to find Joy in learning 


to commumrate their ideas, knt>wlcdt,c, 
thuuahts and feelings 


4.60 




to learn who thev arc brrontmi: 


3.40 




to develop personal n^sptinsihilitv 


4.B6 




to rt*ason c^ittrally and rn^atively 


4.33 




to affect a world in change 


3.00 


1 


to assume social responsibility 


3. SB 




lo further their creative ability 


3.83 





^Material (gathered September 17« 1974. Thirty-one individuals attended 
this meeting. They were divided into six groups. 



TABLE 0-5 
COMPOSITE OP GROUP RATINGS 
GLENDIVE REGIONAL PUBLIC MEETING* 



Dimensions Rating Confusing 



To Transform Their PotenUal Into Actuality. 
Schooling Should Enable Students 


4.11 




to find loy in learn inc 


to communicate tht-ir ideas, knowledge^ 
thoughts and feelmgs 


4.70 




to learn who thev an- beroining 


3.12 


2 


to develop personal respt^nvibihtv 


4.50 




to reason critieallv und creatively 


4.10 




to affect a world in rhanfte 


2.85 


2 


to assume social respon<dbtlitv 


4.00 




to further their creative abili^v 


3.33 





^Material gathered Mav 22. 1H74. Kiftvonc individuals attended this 
meeting. Thev w« rr divided int<i lin ttn^ups. 



TABLE D»4 
COMPOSITE OF GROUP RATINGS 
CROW AGENCY REGIONAL PUBLIC MEETING* 

Dimensions Rating Confusing 



To Transform Their Potential Into Actuality, 
Schooling Should Enable Students 


5.00 




to find iov in learning 


to communicate their ideas, knowledge, 
thoughts and feelings 


4.7 b 




to learn who thev are becominK 


4.00 




to develop personal responsibility 


3.75 




to reason rritically and creatively 


4.25 




to affect a world in change 


3.66 




to assume social n*sponsibibty 


4.25 




to further their creative ability 


4.25 





* Material gathered June 17, 1974. Nineteen individuals attended this 
meeting. They were divided into four groups. 



TABLE D-6 
COMPOSITE OF GROUP RATINGS 
HELENA REGIONAL PUBLIC MEETING* 



Dimeniions Rating Confrsing 



To Traniform Their Potential Into Actuality. 
Schooling Should Enable Students 


4.40 




to find Joy in lea-mng 


to communicate their ideas, knowledge, 
thoughts and fi-elings 


4.60 




to learn who they are becoming 


4.20 




to develop personal responsibility 


4.60 


to reason critically and creatively 


4.40 




to affect a world in change 


4.O0 


2 


to assume social responsibility 


4.40 




to further their 'sreaUve ability 


4,20 





^Material gathered September 11. 1974. Twenty-three individuals 
attended this meeting. They were divided into five gr<»uPH. 
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TAHI.K 11*7 
COMPOSITE OK ftHOtri» RATINGS 
RAUSPELL REGIONAL PUBLIC MEETING* 



DimenkUmtt 


Ratine 


Confusing 


To Trantfonn Their Potential Into Actuality, 
Schooling Should Enable Students 






to find joy in learning 


a. 57 




to communtcatc their ideas. kruuvlrdKe. 
thoughts and fcelini;s 


1.57 




to learn who they are beroininu 


3.40 




to develop perst>nai re^poiiMbihtv 


4.71 




to reason crlticallv .ind c rt .itivrU 


•I.UO 


1 


to affect a world in chani;e 


2,<>0 




to assume social respoiisihilitv 


•I.OU 




to further their rreatue abiiitv ^ 


:j.71 





^Material gathered July 15, 1974. fhirtv.fivr iiid»\idu4ls dUendrd this 
meeting. They were dividrd into srvm amups. 



TABLE D-H 
COMPOSITE OF GROUP RATINGS 
LEWISTOWN REGIONAL PUBLIC MEETING* 



Dimensions 


Rating 


Confusing 


To Transform Their Potential Into Actuality, 
SehooUnfi Should Enable Students 






to find jiiy in learning 






to communirute their ideds. knowlediie, 
thoughts iiiid frrlin}*s 


4.a;i 




til learn who are becoming* 


4..')0 




to develop personal rrspoiisilulitv 


5.00 




to rriis<m rrituMllv and ereativelv 


4.r»(i 




to uffert a world in rliiini*r 


3.00 




to assume bon.il rcsponsthiiitv 


4.00 




to furthrr thnr rtralisr ahihtv 


3.<i(i 





* Material Rathered .liinr I!). 1974. Sevrntern iiu, viduals attended this 
meeting. Thev were iliviilfd into thn-f )*roupv. 



TABLE l>>9 
COMPOSITE OF GROUP RATINGS 
MALTA REGIONAL I UBLIC MEETING' 



PimenaionH Rating Confusing 



To Transform Their Potential Into Actuality, 
^ Schooling Should Enable Students 

to find loy in leiirninu 


4.70 




to communicate their idras. knowledge* 
thoughts and feehngs 


4.90 




to learn who thev are bfroimrig 


:i.7o 




to develop personal responsibility 


4.liO 




to reason critically and ereanvcly 


4.40 




to affect a world in chan»;f 


^:i.33 


1 


to giiume social responsibility 


4.00 




to further their creative abiUty 


3.H8 





•Material gathered May 23, 1974. Fifty-four individuals attended this 
meeting. They were divided into ten groups* 



TABLE D-10 
COMPOSITE OF GROUP RATINGS 
MISSOULA REGIONAL PUBLIC MEFTINCi* 



Dime nations 


Rating 


Confusing 


To Transform Their Potential Into Actuality, 
Sch(M>lmg Should Enable Students 






to find joy in Ifarnim* 


4.90 


1 


to roinmuni<ate their id«'as. know|rd(*r. 
IhiuiKhts and frt-titics 


4.72 




(o |«*arn who iht-v ar«* Imtoiiiuii; 


4.(iO 




to flrvi'top prrsoit.il r('s|M»|iMl)ilit v 


1.18 




to reason eritieallv and rreativetv 


4.81 




to affect a world in rhaiitte 


4.22 


2 


to assume stirial r«*sponsiliilitv 


4.3<i 




to further their ereatm* ahilitv | 


4.:ir> 





*Mat('riitl Kulhirtii July l«. 1874. h'iftv-.st-vcn individuals dttfiidfd this 
mvetlng. They wtnrc divided Inm vU'vvn ttfoup.s 
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EXPLANATION FOR TABLE D-11 

The composite ratings presented in Table D 11 were calculated from each of the 
groups that participated in the regional workshops for teachers. In calculating the 
composite, each separate group rating was given equal weight. "Confusing" refers to the 
number of groups that did not understand the dimensions. Since only six groups 
participated in the regional workshops, an individual composite of group ratings for each 
site is not given. 



TABLE D-11 
COMPOSITE OF GROUP RATINGS 
REGIONAL WORKSHOPS'" 



Dimensions 


Rating 


Confusing 


To Transform Their Potential Into Actuality, Schooling 
Should Enable Students 






to find joy in learning 


3.83 




to communicate their ideas, knowledge, 
thoughts and feelings 


4.33 




to learn who they are becoming 


4.20 


1 


to develop personal responsibility 


4.50 




to reason critically and creatively 


4.16 




tc affect ^ world in change 


3.40 


1 


to assume social responsibility 


4.33 




to further their creative ability 


3.83 





'Material gathered in Havre, August 26, 1974; Gr*»?»t Falls, August 27, 1974; Missoula, August 
28, 1974: Kalispell, August 29, 1974; Butte, September 3, 1974. Twenty-five teachers 
attended these workshops. 
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EXPLANATION FOR TABLE D-12 



A master composite was determined for the ten regional public meetings. It was 
computed by averaging the respective composite ratings from each meeting, (Tables D-1 
through D-10). Each contributing composite was given equal weight in producing a 
master composite. "Confusing" refers to the total number of groups that did not 
understand a dimension. 



TABLE D-12 

MASTER COMPOSITE OF REGIONAL PUBLIC MEETINGS* 



Dimensions 


Rating 


Confusing 


To Transform Their Potential Into Actuality, Schooling 
Should Enable Students 






to find joy in learning 


4.41 


1 


to communicate their ideas, knowledge, 
thoughts iind feelings 


4.60 




to learn who they are becoming 


3.84 


4 


to develop personal responsibility 


4.50 




to reason critically and creatively 


4.38 


1 


to affect a world in change 


3.31 


11 


to assume social responsibility 


3.97 


2 


to further their creative ability 


3.85 





*Sixtv five gtoups participated in ten regional public meetings. 
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EXPLANATION FOR TABLE D-13 



The grand composite was determined by averaging the composite ratings from each 
of the ten regional public meetings and the regional workshops for teachers. As with all 
the composite ratings in this study, each contributing composite was given equal weight 
In producing the grand composite. "Confusing" refers to the total number of groups at all 
meetings that did not understand the dimension. 



TABLE D-13 
GRAND COMPOSITE OF RATINGS* 



Dimensions 


Rating 


Confusing 


To Transform Their Potential Into Actuality, Schooling 
Should Enable Students 






to find joy in learning 


4.36 


1 


to communicate their ideas, knowledge, 
thoughts and feelings 


4.58 




to learn who they are becoming 


3.87 


5 


to develop personal responsibility 


4.50 




to reason critically and creatively 


4.36 


1 


to affect a world in change 


4.36 


12 


to assume social responsibility 


4.00 


2 


to further their creative ability 


3.85 





*71 groups participated in the meetings. 
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TABLE E-1 



MONTANA STATEWIDE AVERAGE 
OF 

TAXABLE VALUATION PER ANB FOR 1974-75 



In Montana, the statewide average for the 1974-75 school year Is calculated 
as follows: 



State Taxable Valuation 

Total State Enrollment (ANB) 



$1 188 693.696 

1000= 

177,028 



1000 = $6.71 



When this rate is applied, districts of equal enrollment have equal taxing power: 

District A District B 



Enrollment 
Taxable Valuation 



100 
$200,000 
(poor) 



100 
$1,142,000 
(wealthy) 



Revenue Per Mill 

Equalized (100 X $6.71) 
Unequal ized (.001 x T V.) 
Lc^al Deficit/Surplus 



$671 
200 
$471 deficit 
$471 supplied by treasury 



$ 671 
1.142 
$ 471 surplus 
$471 returned to treasury 



Uneq^jalized mill rate 
torai'se$671 



$671 X 1000 
$200,000 



= 3.35 



$671 X 1000 
$1,142,000 



= 0.59 
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TABLE E-2 



SOURCES OF REVENUE 
FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT GENERAL FUND BUDGET SUPPORT 



TOTAL GENERAL FUND BUDGET- 



DISTRICT 



MAXIMUM GENERAL FUND 
BUDGET WITHOUT A VOTE 



FOUNDATION PROGRAM 



STATE 



DISTRICT 



STATE 



STATE 



COUNTY 



1 

I DISTRICT VOTED LEVY 

I 
I 



STATE PERMISSIVE LEVY 

DISTRICT PERMISSIVE LEVY 
9 mills-Maximum elementary 
6 mills— Maximum high school 

DEFICIENCY Statewide levy on property 



STATE EQUALIZATION AID 

(Earmarked revenue, 
legislative appropriation, 
interest and income, and 
surplus from counties) 



MANDATORY COUNTY LEVY 

25 mills-elementary 
tS mills-high school 



SURPLUS DEPOSITED IN STATE 
EQUALIZATION AID ACCOUNT 
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TABLE E-3 
SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES 
SCHOOL DISTRICT FUNDS, 1972-731 



Fund2 


Amount 


General 


$141,093,250 


Transportation 


7,860,974 


Bus Depreciation 


639,902 


School Lunch 


6,246,625 


Tuition 


373,108 


Retirement 


5,286,123 


Debt Service 


11,041,466 


Building & Building Reserve 


9,731,004 


Adult Education 


393,648 


Housing & Dormitory 


235,844 


Non-Operating 


166,893 


Driver Education 


510,897 


Inter local Cooperative 


28,401 




$183,608,685 



^Data compiled from the 1972-1973 School Trustees Report filed with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. At the time this report was printed, data for the 1973-1974 school year 
was being processed. 

^These are the major funds (accounts) prescribed by law and used by school districts which involve 
state and local revenues. An additional Federal Fund is used for special federal programs. 
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TABLE E-4 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS USING VOTED LEVIES 



Elementary 1973^1974 



DISTRICT SIZE 


One Room 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


ALL 


AVERAGE NUMBER BELONGING 


117 


18-50 


51-200 


200^ 


ELEMENTARY 


NUMBER OF DISTRICTS 












TOTAL 


131 


88 


121 


110 


450 


USING VOTED LEVY 


61 


39 


86 


97 


283 


PERCENT USING VOTED LEVY 


46.6 


44.3 


71.1 


88.2 


62.9 


Elementary 1974-1975 


DISTRICT SIZE 


One Room 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


ALL 


AVERAGE NUMBER BELONGING 


1 17 


18-50 


51-200 


200+ 


ELEMENTARY 


NUMBER OF DISTRICTS 












TOTAL 


125 


82 


121 


104 


432 


USING VOTED LEVY 


66 


46 


97 


98 


307 


PERCENT USING VOTED LEVY 


52.8 


56.1 


80.2 


94.2 


71.1 



High School 



YEAR 


1973-1974 


1974 1975 


NUMBER OF DISTRICTS 


165 


167 




NUMBER WITH VOTED LEVY 


155 


161 




PERCENT WITH VOTED LEVY 


93.9 


So.4 
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PREFACE 



Resources for education and for educators are infinite. Yet, the mass of information 
raises questions of relevancy, timeliness and accessibility. Increasing focus is being given 
to the need for perfecting skills and systems to manage education's information base; that 
focus is good, and it is one to which my office is committed. Not only do we want to 
help assure that when a teacher has an information need that a mechanism is in place to 
deliver, but we want also to help assure that when a teacher develops a promising program 
or practice that others will know about it, too. 

Publishing this guide as a companion to the 1975 Report on Basic Quality Education 
of the Board of Public Education is one of many efforts my staff and I have undertaken 
in recent years to help keep educators in touch with the information they need. We view 
our office as being in a prime position to serve as a statewide clearinghouse and as a link 
to the national network. The term "dissemination" currently is being used in our 
profession to capture this multi-faceted information exchange notion. Unfortunately, 
dissemination too often is used only in the context of printed materials; my emphasis, 
however, bears on both printed materials and human resources. We need to do a better 
job of sharing information, and your role is critical to the success of any "system." 




DOLORES COLBURG 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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INTRODUCTION 



Impetus for this guide came from an 18-month s^udy on aspects of basic quality education. As such, 
it Is designed as a tool to help educators implement the definition and attendant dimensions of basic 
quality education adopted by Montana's Board of Public Education in its 1975 report.^ 

The Board defined a basic quality education as "a process which can enable students to transform 
their potential into actuality." Further, the Board identified eight dimensions inherent to the 
definition. Each is of equal importance; all are interrelated. To help students transform their 
potential into actuality, schooling should enable them 



The definition and dimensions constitute a philosophy of education for Montana-a 
student-oriented philosophy. This Teacher's Resource 6(i/cto suggests diverse avenues for pursuing 
that philosophy. This guide does not prescribe curriculum, but the resources in it present theories 
and practices that can be woven throughout many subject areas. 

Report on Bask Qua/ity Education, Board of Public Education, State of Montana, 1975. Copies of the report 
are available on request from the Superintendent of Public instruction. State Capitol, Helena, Montana 59601. 
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Two major setuous iltvulo the cjuule: tMhliouiaphies of ijeneral intcMust and bibliographies of toplcdl 
interest. The first section l)ibhonrdphios of c/tvierw/ interest-cites a select listing of periotlicjls, 
catalogs, and services and sources that are applicable at varying grade levels, in diverse settings and 
by numerous audiences. As the title of the second -section suggests- bil)lio(jraphies of topical 
interest -resources have been organized around more specific areas. This section includes topical 
bibliographies on "humanijing education" and on "values and decision making." but other topical 
areas will be distributed for expansion of the guide at a later date. Each entry in the two 
bibliographic sections of the guide provides ordering information and price; prices quoted are 
»jbject to change, and addresses cited were those known at the time of printing. 

Three appendices supplement the bibliographic information. The first lists publishers, the second 
describes a national computerized information system for education and the third offers brisf 
definitions of selected terms appearing in the guide. 

The guide claims to be nothing more than a collection of resources, a tool for reaching better things 
through individual inquiry. As such, its use is dependent on the discretion, imagination and 
initiative of its readers. 

Conditions for pursuing the resources in the guide vary, and no one retrieval "network" is available 
yet in Montana to meet the diverse needs that may arise. But among other ways, a teacher wanting 
more than just a description of the resources could 

• write directly to the source listed in the entry for further information or purchase of 
materials; 

• enlist the help of the school librarian to acquire one or several of the resources for the statt s 

• urge purchase by a district (or other geographical combination of schools) of a modified, 
condensed collection for circulation throughout the system; 

•visit the local public library to determine whether or not the resources are-or could 
be-readily available on loan, and suggest that the services of the Montana State Library in 
Helena be tapped (requests must be channeled through the local public library, however); 

• call the Staff Librarian in the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction in Helena on 
the toll-free hotline ( 1 800 332 3402) for more detailed and up-to-date information on 
acquisition or contents of the resources; 

• inquire at a college or university library or teacher training institution to see if the resources 
are available for review or loan; or. if all else fails. 

• give a copy as a gift to a friend, and then borrow it back. 

It has been said many times that "where there's c will, there's a way"; information retrieval yields 
rich results if that kind of attitude is applied. When people are convinced that time and money 
expended on acquiring professional growth resources will have a positive impact on the quality of 
instruction in their communities, advocates will surface or be converted from even the most 
unlikely of places. 

This guide can be used to spark individual inquiry, and it also can be integrated in a school system^s 
total program for promoting professional growth ann renewal. In relation to the latter, it is 
recommended that school districts 

• establish professional libraries for their instructional staffs, actively involving school personnel 
in the selection of materials to be housed therein; and 

• incorporate the themes discussed in this guide in their inservice training programs. 



Thousands of copies of this guide have been printed, enough for every teacher and school staff 
member in Montana. The guide must-and will be-updated. It is essential, therefore, that teachers 
throughout the state join in contributing to the contents of future guides; perforated postcards are 
bound in this edition to ease submittal of ideas. Readers who locate a resource they think should be 
added to this edition are encouraged to share in building future resource guides. The State 
Superintendent's office, in return, will serve as a clearinghouse for sharing information among 
districts about recommended human and material resources. 

In the words of one Northwest educator who was introducing a stack of materials to fellow 
educators: "Taste them. Try their ideas. Just one, maybe. Explore their sources and resources. 
Reach outside the walls of your school; bring In new experiences to relate to yesterday, and today, 
and tomorrow." 
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I've found a resource I want to shsrc with others. The following is recommended for your 
consideration as an addition to the 1975 edition of the Teacher*s Resource Guide: 



AUTHOR/EDITOR .. 

TITLE 

PUBLISHER 

ADDRESS 



DATE PUBLISHED COST 

DESCRIPTION/ANNOTATION 



Submitted by 

Address 



Zip Code 



1. 1 think the guide is 
Q very helpful 
Q somewhat helpful 

Q not helpful 



2. The guide applies to 
Q my personal use 

Q my school's inservice 
training program 

□ 



3. I've had difficulty 

Q locating resources 
r~j convincing others 
that the resources 



□ 



are worth purchasing 



4. The following feature(s) in the guide have been particularly useful: 



5. 1 think the guide could be improved by 



6. 1 want to be placed on the mailing list for future editions of or additions to the guide:DYESDNO 

7. Name School _^ 

Mailing Address 

Zip Code 

8. My title or position is at the following leveKs): 

ERXC ' (please Circle) K 1 2 3 4 6 6 ^ 10 11 12 ^c^JSf ^o"®8e 



FIRSTCLASS 
PERMITNO.:228 
HELENA, MONT. 



BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 



POSTAGE WILt BE PAID BY 

Project EXCHANGE 

SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
STATE CAPITOL 
HELENA, MONTANA 59601 



FIRSTCLASS 
PERMITN0.228 
HELENA, MONT. 



BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 



POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 

Protect EXCHANGE 

SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
STATE CAPITOL 
HELENA, MONTANA 59601 
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A select list of educational publications-periodicals 
and catalogs-that contain suggestions for general 
classroom and school use appears on the following 
pages. A brief annotation for each entry appears, 
together with ordering information. Prices on all 
periodicals refer to individual, not institutional rates. 

In addition to the periodicals and catalogs, a select 
list of services and sources that might be of general 
interest to educators has been included. 



PERIODICALS 



American Education 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
10 issues $9.95 



T... .J. . I u issues $9.95 

This periodical reflects the federal interest in education at all 'evels and reports federal fundina It 

^^rXT'^'' '^'"'"^ classroomfand ins it^^^^^^^^ 



Arithmetic Teacher 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

1906 Association Drive 
Reston,Va. 22091 

A . . . . 8 issues $13.00 

ISJc^""" . ^'i^^'"^^*'^ ^«3^»^ers at the elementary level. Offers many innovative teaching 
'Tder" iTch""^^^^ "^"^ ^'^"^^"^^^y Each issue of?ers a ^c^r 

ai'd'tisinTRese" ""^^'"^^ "^^V." "Reviewing and Viewing"' 



Arts & Activities 
Publishers' Development Corporation 
8150 N. Central Park Avenue 
Skokie, III. 60076 

. , . . 10 issues $9.00 

A professional magazine of creative arts and activities for the classroom teacher Brinas to thP 

^Z^^^^^ °* — - educate, in J^!^ZS:2'JlZ 



Arts in Society 
Administrative Secretary 

... ..... Arts in Society 

University of Wisconsin-Extension.Rm. 728, Lowell Hall 

610 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wis. 53706 

p.. 3 issues $7.50 

Pr^^'ln^ZV^f °* contemporary civilization 

effortoTh.^^^^ '"^ °^ educational and organizational 

efforts to enhance the position of the arts in America. Four major areas are discussed: the teachina 

nrfn'tT philosophy, social analysis and creative ex^ fssion 'e ating to 

the printing process. Appropriate for the secondary teacher. feiaimg to 



Audiovisual Instruction 
Association for Educational Communications and Technology 

1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

....... 12 issues $12.00 

publication of the Association for Educational Communications and Technology covering 
lews and trends of interest to those working with audiovisual materials. Feature Ss Teach 
ssue deal with special topics of concern in audiovisual communications 



PERIODICALS 

Bill of Rights Newsletter 

Constitutional Rights Foundation 
609 S. Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90017 
2 Issues $3.00 

A semi-annual newsletter designed for teacher and student use. It deals exclusively with the 
American legal system. Individual or class sets can be purchased. 

The Booklist 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, III. 60611 
23 issues $15.00 

listings. 

Early Years: A Magazine For Teachers Of Preschool Through Grade Three 

Allen Raymond, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1223 
Darlen, Conn. 06820 
9 Issues $8.00 

Gives excouen. cove.age^f^»;bi^^^^^^^^ 

following sections: J^^^ are d1?o^ o 101 or more ideas for pre K through grade 3. This 
Mater,ais Ten «» ™f ^^P^^' ^'^ p|ls" is divided into social skills, perceptional skills, motor 
"S. forunSn slrand"?h"ink?ng%kins,*tf1deasand activities to. the teacher to cultivate 

these skills in her young students. 

EDC News 

Education Development Center, Inc. 

55 Chapel Street 
Newton, Mass. 02160 
free 

Publicises the work done by the Devetop-^^^^^^^^^ 
work and curriculum development. 

Educational Technology 

Educational Technology Publications, Inc. 

140 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 67632 
12 Issues $21. 00 

psychology, films, computers In education and audiovisual aids. _ 
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Blementary English 
National CouncI! of Teachers of English 

1 1 1 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, III. 61801 

A,* 1 8 issues $12.00 

various aspects of language arts, plus reviews of children's literature and professional books. ^ 

The Elementary SchoolJournal 
University of Chicago Press 
5801 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60637 

«^ » . , . 8 issues S8.00 

"FrnT,irp r instruction articles for the elementary teacher The column 

Elementary Teacher's Ideas and Materials Workshop 
Elementary Teacher's Workshop 

Box 14 

West Nyack, N.Y. 10994 

A u. 10 issues $18.00 

elernCcCoom" ~' <or the 



English Journal 
National Council of Teachers of English 

1 1 1 Kenyon Road 
Urbana. III. 61801 

A t 9 issues $12.00 

^nnt'.*!n?r°." f""'^'"'"^ ^^.^ ''^^^"'^^^V teachers, dealing with literary and humanistic topics 
a;d 'Chal to^o. '"'^'^^'^^ '''' °^ "^'^^ ^° do/' '^^y to do'' 



The ERIC Report 
ERIC Clearinghouse tor Junior Colleges 

96 Powell Library 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 

. ^ , free 

he best overview of current news about the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
jetwork of c learmghouses and their activities. Its contents should interest teachers anS Mb arians 
or further information on ERIC see page 27 and Appendix B librarians. 
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PERIODICALS 

Foxfire Magazine 

The Rabun Gap-Nagoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 30568 

4 issues $5.00 

T.e o. .he regional, ^tudent-produ^d e.hm^^^^^^^ 
their own communities. 

Good Apple 

Box 299 
Carthage, III. 62321 

5 issues $8.00 

A newspaper of child-centered games, ideas and activities covering all curricular areas in the 
elementary school. It is much like the De-Schoolmg Pnmer No. 4. 

Human Behavior Curriculum Project for Secondary Schools 

Carleton College 
Northfield, Minn. 55057 

free 

This newsletter is for psychology teachers at 1.e^se^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ who are in search of additional 
classroom ideas beyond those contamed in standard textbooks. 

instructor 

P.O. Box 6099 
Duluth, Minn. 55806 
9 issues $9.00 

tomorrow's classes. It is designed for K B general curriculum. 

Journal of American Indian Education 

Center for Indian Education 
College of Education 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Ariz. 85281 
3 issues $3.50 



discussed. 



Journal of Open Education 
133 Mt. Auburn Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
3 issues $8.50 



coma from the subscribers. 

130 
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K-8 

Mr. Stuart Miller 
North American Publishing Company 
134 North 13th Street 

r. .^ . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Th.s magazine is presently undergoing revision. In the past it has served the elementarx/ taarhor o«h 

Learning: The Magazine for Creative Teac/iing 

1255 Portland Place 
Boulder, Colo. 80302 

pages. R-' educators .ay ^ iTrSr^ .tTrt^er^:^^ ^""'o" 

Mathematics Teacher 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

1906 Association Drive 
Reston, Va. 22091 



Media and Methods 
Media and Methods Institute, Inc. 

134 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Media Mix: ideas and Resources for Value Education 

221 West Madison Street 
Chicago, III. 60606 

games, filmstrips. kits, video and other resouTces are ind.tZi comments on communications, 
•iny but succinct ,8 pages per issue, ^^'^^rtr^^^'tS^^.V^^:^^:::^^^^ 
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PERIODICALS Minnesota Reading Quarterly 

Box 22467 
Minneapolis, IVIinn. 55422 
4 issues $6.00 

l..u:rnational Reading Association meetings and conventions. 

New Schools Exchange Newsletter 
New Schools Exchange 
P.O. Box 820 
St. Paris. Ohio 43072 
24 issues (12 magazines. 12 newsletters) $10.00 



teucliors. 



Occupational Outlook Quarterly 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Superintendent of Documents 
Washington. D.C. 20402 
4 issues $1.50 



This cuarterly publication supplements the Occupational Outlook HandhooH. It contains 
Lgh interest al^ticL on the world of work for young people. 



Orbit: Ideas for Teaching and Learning 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

252 Blocr Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5S IV6 
5 issues $3.00 



^ Behavioral Publications. Inc. 

2852 Broadway 
Morningside Heights 
New York. N.Y. 10025 
6 issues $5.00 

investigators and community mental •^/^^'^'l P^'^""^' ^ excellent source of ideas, something to 
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Periodically 

American Psycholorjy Association 
Clearinghouse on Precollege Psychology and Beliavioral Science 



1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Wasliingion. D.C. 20036 

free 



The Reading Teacher 
I nternational Reading Association 
800 Barksdale Road 
Newark, Del. 19711 



- , 8 issues $15.00 (includes membership in IRA) 

Sot'"" « - open 



forum presenting differing opinions 

Science & Children 
National Science Teachers Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

p, , . . 8 issues $8.00 

Social Education 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
8 issues $12.00 

The professional magazine for social science teachers. It is suitable more for the secondary level but 
materials mentioned can be adapted to other levels. It contains "v^hat to do," "how o do' ' and 
why to do" articles on social education. 1 1 also has excellent bibliographies and speci^Tai^icles. 

The Teacher Paper 

2221 N.E. 23rd 
Portland, Ore. 97212 
4 issues S3.00 

A rjon establishment "independent journal of fact and opinion" which welcomes all teachers' inout 
Includes teaching ideas, book reviews and alternative educational points of view 
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Teacher: The Professional Magazine of the Elementary Grades 

Teacher Subscription Service 
P.O. Box 800 
Cos Cob, Conn. 06807 
1 1 issues $8.00 

rural. (Formerly Grac/e Teacher.) 

Teachers and Writers Collaborative Newsletter 

do Public Schools 3 
490 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 10014 
4 issues $5.00 

Good ideas and techniques fo, writing assignments. A practical guide tor teachers who ready want 
to stimulate their students to write. 

Teaching Exceptional Children 

Council for E.xceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Va. 22091 
4 issues $7.50 

This publication deals with the teaching and learning of ^SrJ,T^Z,*'i::S^c^mfZ 

:^rarrrs.trj;;irf.Ti\tr^^^^^ 

children. 

Top of the News 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, III. 60611 
4 issues $8.00 

Journal o, the Children's Se^jce^ D.ision and V^^^ 
Sn.'aX'e^°n\orto\"xt^^^^^^ 

Value Education Newsletter 
Value Education Publications 
P.O. Box 947 
Campbell, Calif. 95008 
9 issues $11.00 

This newsletter contains information on new trends, products, programs and workshops in value 
education. Articles from readers are encouraged. 
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ALERT Sourcebook of Elementary Curricula, Programs and Projects 

Docent Corporation 
430 Manville Road 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 

$9.95 

This sourcebook contains descriptive and detailed information on more than 200 Innovative 
programs and practices. It serves three purposes: (1) to increase the reader's awareness of research 
''"'/"u P^°9^^'^'' ^"^ practices; (2) to increase the reader's knowledge, understanding and 
app ication of these programs; and (3) to move the reader to adopt/adapt/reject decisions about 



AoA Catalog of Films on Aging 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1973 
More than 100 motion pictures dealing with many subjects in the field of aging Indudlnq accident 

feTtitrof^flf''; ^T"' 'T'"^' "^'"'"^"^ tfmrlls^^ n^^^^^^^^^^ 

few .ties of filmstr.ps. plays, radio broadcasts and slides. Contains a bibliography of film cataloqs 

Tc Z^7ZTl^^^^^ °' ^--"-^-^ Printing Of'fic . wS'on 

D.C. 20402. 60 cents. When ordering, refer to HE 1 7.302: F 48. a , i yiun, 



Argus Communications 

7440 Natchez 
Niles. III. 60648 
free 

The Argus catalog includes interdisciplinary materials that are life-centered and value oriented 
Programs text, posters and other multimedia materials are designed to sharpen communication 
skills and develop social awareness. Write to the above address for a catalog 



Big Rock Candy Mountain 

Portola Institute, Inc. 
1115 Merrill Street 
Menio Park. Calif. 94025 
paper $4.00 

A compendium of ideas, inventions, books, sources and a little bit of everything for learning 
Guaranteed to be well-thumbed before the year's end by students and innovative teachers 



Book Bait: Detailed Notes on Adult Books Popular with Young People, 2nd Edition 

Elinor Walker, comp., 1969 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, III. 60611 
paper $2.25 

The 100 adult titles presented demonstrate immediate and strong appeal to young readers in the 
thirteen to sixteen age group. Selections are summarized In detail. Follow-up titles of related 
interest are suggested. Recommends specific adult books of proven appeal to young people 
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Catalog of Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Prepared by Anita A. Carpenter. 1967 

Division of Educational Services. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Office of Education. U.S. Department of Health. Education and Welfare 

Washington, D.C. 20202 
(price varies) 

A catalog of captioned motion pictures of general Interest In broad categories, such as adventure 
and acton, biog? ^^^ drama, comedy, documentary drama, driver educat.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
mvstery sports western and science fiction. Also has classroom films ^o^/^^^^^l'^^^^'f^^^';,^^^^^^ 
Ee« and economics, language arts, literature science soc.aU^^^^^^^^^ ^«^P^ 
for teacher education. Available to all registered schools and classes for the ^^^^V-, "S^r "hoH^J^ 
SltHrCon^^^^^^^^ of film distributing centers, an overview of the captioned films for the deaf 
program and lists of films withdrawn from circulation. 

The CBDaR CATALOG of Selected Educational Research and Development 
I ne i^cuon u« Programs and Products, 4th Edition 

Council for Educational Development and Research. Inc. 

Commercial Education Distributing Service 

P.O. Box 3711 
Portland. Ore. 97208 
$14.95 

A . «♦ ...hat been and will be produced in research and development centers and 
t "^'l' . lihorM Je?as^ o federal funding. It contains a description of each program 

Many of the products listed are not available from any other source. 

Course and Curriculum Improvement Projects: Mathematics. Science. Social Sciences 

National Science Foundation, ed. 

Thic honklPt is in catalog form It describes the major course and curriculum projects supported by 
Government Printing Office. Washington. D.C. 20402. $1.20. 

De Schooling Primer No. 4 

Zephyrus Materials Exchange 
c/o Ron Jones 
1201 Stanyan Street 
San Francisco. Calif. 941 17 

$1.50 

Thi- i« an exciting "newsbook" collection of inventive games, lesson plans and learning experiences 
The LteHals contaTned were submitted by teachers, parents and some students, ^'frial . 
n^iirTh rm abrade levels The De-Schooling Primer No. 4 also contains reference to other 
^tS! al^il^bl^^^^^^^^^^^^ Materfals Exchange. The Zephyrus Exchange .s a neat 

source of materials for teachers. 
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Doors to More Mature Reading: Detailed Notes on Adult Books for use with Young People 

Committee of the Young Adult Services Division. 1964 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
ChicagoJIL60611 
paper $4.00 

An unusual list of nearly 150 fiction and non fiction adult books for mature young readers. 
In*dept'i annotations summarize content and present the flavor of each book. 



Farallones Scrapbook. . .Our Apprenticeship in Making Places and 
Changing Spaces in Schools, At Home and Within Ourselves 

Book People 
2940 7th Street 
Berkeley. Calif. 94710 
$6.95 

This sourcebook is both a "how to" and a "why to" tool for the teacher who wishes to build an 
exptonng. curiosity supporting environment for learning. It contains many photos and sketches 
which are helpful. Basically shows the many uses of "scrounged scraps" for the learnino 
environment. " 



Films for Human Relations, Rev. Edition 
Film Division, American Jewish Committee. Institute of Human Relations 1961 

165 E. Fifty-Sixth St. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

A I- . X 50 cents 

A listing of motion pictures which promote "wholesome intergroup relations" and which strengthen 
American democracy." The list is divided into seven categories: bridging differences for a healthier 
community, America's heritage, the individual, tomorrow's citizens, bigotry rampant, the United 
Nations and the healthy personality. Includes more than 200 films; most are 5- to 30-minute 
non-theatrical educational films. Thirty-two are full-length feature films. Although this particular 
list IS somewhat dated, the American Jewish Committee issues this type of list periodically Ask for 
the most recent revision. 

Films Kids Like 
Susan Rice, ed., 1973 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, ill. 60611 
$4.95 

2;i^fnm!lnH"°^^^!? '''^ °^ approximately 225 "child-tested" short films illustrated with stiils from 
the films and reproductions of the young viewers' own artistic responses to their f ilm exper ienw^ 
Published for the Center for Understanding Media. experiences. 



Folk Music: A Catalog of Folk Songs. Ballads, Dances, Instrumental pieces, and 
Folk Tales of the United States and Latin America on Phonograph Records 
U.S. Library of Congress. Music Division. Recording Laboratory 
, . Reference Department. 1964 

V^) in'?hl°l 'T'"^' i? 'P""* representing a sampling of the best of more than 

l^iTj il 2^ ^^"^^ °^ ^'^'^"^ Congress. Included in the catalog are 1 240 

mies of folk music and tales recorded in the field by music historians, for sale by the Library of 
I^S^^^d^^^^^^^ area, by subiect and'by title. Available K 

ERiC ^ Government Printing Office. Wasl^on. D.C. 20402. 40 cents. 



CATALOGS 

Free and Inexpensive Learning iVIateriais, 17th Edition 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Division of Surveys and Field Services 
Nashville, Tenn., 1974 
paper $3.50 

More than 2.800 Instructional aids are compiled and categorized under the ^^j^^Jl^ '^i^' 
dasTroom newspapers and magazines, courtship and marriage, parent education, mus.c and songs, 
and Latin America. Many of the listings are annotated. 

From ABACUS to ZURICH: An Expanded Index to University of Michigan Film Library 

University of Michigan Audiovisual Education Center 

416 Fourth Street 

Ann Arbor. Mich. 48103 

free 

Th.s is an expanded index to the University of Michigan Filnr, Library Catalog 1^^^^- j^^}^^^ 

TsOO f rn tres under 3.700 headings. It comains 15 entries un^^^^^^^^^^^ 

addition to many useful entries under "Education-Study and Teaching and Educational Meaia. 

Government Periodicals and Subscription Sen/ices 
U.S. Government Printing Office Price List 36. May 1974 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

f rcG 

£oTau3^rly O^^ ftecmtion Action, and in the second s«t,on, Background Notion 
TZ,ntrTof me World. Commemorative Stamp Posters. Outdoor Recreation and GranU-ln-A^I 



Manual. 



The Guide to Simulation Games for Education and Training 
David W. Zuckerman and Robert E. Horn 
Information Resources, Inc. 

P.O. Box 417 
Lexington, Mass. 02173 
$17.00 

The most complete catalog available on simulation games. Covers games applicable ^ rom jearlV 
Ilementa% through grad school in all subject areas. Each entry 

ofThe gam^e. price' nJmber of players, objectives and appropriate age level. Well worth the pnce! 
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Guides to Educational Media: Films, Filmstrips, Kinescopes, Phonodiscs, Phonotapes, 
Programmed Instruction Materials, Slides, Transparencies, Videotapes, 3rd Edition 

Margaret I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss, 1971 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, III. 60611 

. ^ paper $3.00 

^r«wi«n»i ' «>?P^»^ensive guide which identifies and describes the catalogs and lists services of 
SuSon^l r.rTh'T """''"''"^ ^^'^^ systematically provide information on 

^nSaZ Tr^th > '"^'rr ^^"^^'^ ^^^^'°9^' '"dexes and lists. Descriptive 

annotat ons for each item detail their scope, arrangement, entries and special features The second 

?^,^'Ti"'.!f ""'"^ educational media periodicals and gives a brief descHptionXon ent forl^^^^^^ 
complete address frequency of issue and price. The third section lists and deSs nat^nai 
professional organizations concerned with educational media aescrioes national 



/ Read, You Read, We Read /I See, You See, We See/ 
I Hear, You Hear, We Hear/I Learn, You Learn, We Learn 

Children's Services Division, 1971 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, III. 60611 
paper $2.00 

Books to read, films to see, records and tapes to hear, stories to be told. Here, for volunteers and 
rr:^:rel^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ --^^ - --^^'^ - reanstlXlr^^d 



It tells which catalogs to review for any media, 
equipment to use. 



Index to Instructional Media Catalogs 

R.R. Bowker 
1 180 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
$19.95 

grade level, or subject area, as well as what 



Inside Out: A Guide for Teachers 

,Lochie B.Christopher and Orvis A. Harrelson,eds. 
National Instructional Television Center, Bloomington, Ind. 
(Sponsoring agency: Exxon Corp., New York NY) 1973 



' ""•r'.* >'cw luiR, ixi.T.;, 

Inn^L nn ^° ^^'^.^^'V^ly meet challenges of affective teaching. In a feelings approach to health 
education, it emphasizes communication skills, learner involvement and interpersonal rJ^ations The 
thirty, 15 minute color films are designed to help 3rd. 4th and 5th grades achieve ai^d mainta^^ 
well-being while relying upon student valuing and decision making. AvaLbl?f?Sm ERIC D^^mem 

-D 081 199, HC Price $4.20; postage 18 cents. See Appendix B for a more complete listina of 
:learinghouses and information regarding ordering of ERIC documents. ^'"P'ete listing of 
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Let's Read Together: Books for Family £n/oyment. 3rd Edition 
Selected and Annotated by a Special Committee of the National Congressof 
Parents and Teachers and the Children's Services Division. 1969 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago. III. 60611 
paper $1.50 

A guide in the selection of children's books-for reading aloud, for a child's own reading and for 
ishrar! Mo^^ than 550 books are listed and described under interest headings and age 
!^\l"rge 5Jo°m brkslo^'ryoungest child to those for boys ar.d girls in their early teens. 

Materials for the Open Classroom 
Skip Ascheim. ed. 

Dell Publishing Company. Inc. 
A DELTA SPECIAL series 
1 Dag Hammarskjold Plaza 
IV York. N.Y. 10017 
$3.00 

This c«al08 w« con,pi.eJ a. ^y-'^Z.^'^ZK:',^ t liL^tl^ ST^^r^Sv 

and encourages the use of open-ended materials. 

Multimedia Approach to Children's Literature: A Selective Ust of Filrm, 
^ Filmstrips, and Recordings Based on Children's Books 
Ellin Grenne and Madalynne Schoenfeld. 1972 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago. 111.60611 
paper $3.75 

TKSc n..irio to "child-tested" nonprint materials presents a selective list of films, filmstrlps. 

H?^nc JS hooks A^were «tected to pique the interest of children from preschool to grade 
e"g^;.'kTi1n^^^^^^^^^^^ film'a'nd record indexes, a directory of distributors and the 

latest buying information. 

North American Educator's World 

North American Publishing Company 
134th North 13th Street 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19107 

A ct«nHarri nuide to AmeHcan and Canadian Educational Associations, publications, conventions 
^s^arcS ce^^^^^^ fS on All entries are annotated. Teachers would find this «»ta kjg "seH.1 
TkCnTcu^ent with educational organizations. An Important sourcebook for school libraries. 
Write to publisher for current edition and price. 
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People's Yellow Pages of America 
Written and edited by Scott R. French, 1974 

Richard Heller & Son, Inc. 

90 Daisy Farms Drive 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 10804 

$5 00 

I^nri'rloSK*' °^ Jjo the ever- increasing, maddening circle of closed-system consumption 

ISSlnw ' °^ ^J^^"""" corporations. The listings herein are not Jvertising T^ly arS 

r^t^P^^^^^^^^ ~ --ions to e.nomic%^rms^:S 

Programmed Learning: A Bibliography of Programs and Presentatiorf Devices. 5th Edition 
Compiled by Dr. Carl Hendershot with the assistance of publishers, writers 
and the National Society for Programmed Instruction 1974 

Hr!!t!)?n°TrT^' fro'" Pre-primary to college and adult 

education. The basic publication includes listings to February 1967 The few DroaramT«!h^^^^ 
^uire machines and gadgets are identified, and information^ regardinrthr^ is 3^^^ 
«parate section. Reference books and periodicals about the use of p'ogrammedTa ni^Z* sinL 
mdustry government, schools and colleges are listed in the Reference Section ProvideVa dir^^^ 
of publishers and manufacturers with code for abbreviations u»d /refereni^S 2^ 
nonprogrammed publications, and a vinyl binder with index reference list of 

Available frorn Dr. Carl Hendershot, 4114 Ridgewood Drive, Bay City Mich 48706 Bacir 
Sp£t%S ''""^"^'^ ^'"^ sup^lements$43.75;LrbibtgU^^^ 

Schwann Record & Tape Guide 
(Formerly Schwann Record Catalog) 

Book Clearing House 
376 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 02116 

k« •ui Monthly, 95 cents 

Monthly catalog lists almost all currently available lonaolavina 10" anH 19" rar^^M. . 
and reel .apes, classified in more a,an'a dozen LyKd'C^'f^Sc^^ ^^^^ 
ballets, operas, jazz anthologies, spoken woni and miseellanMus Thel3terZJ ™L,w 

irro^rs^d-.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^xr'' " ~-"«vr.i?btiraSLrrrrr^^^ 

The Seed Catalog: A Teaching/Learning Resource Guide 

Jeffrey Schrank, ed. 

Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 02108 
$5 95 
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Selected U.S. Government Publications 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
Monthly, free 

Everv teacher should be on the mailing list for this guide to government publications of interest to 
t!Z^^TooMc Yearbook of agriculture, pamphlets on every i'^^ginable practical topic, boo^^ 
crea?ed out'o^ wealth of the Smithsonian Collection, histones of ^^^^^^^^^^ 

patents, how to-do it manuals for apple-growers, school bus driving, bee-keeping and metrics. Ar. 
intriguing source for classroom materials. 

Social Studies Curriculum Materials Data fioo/r. Volumes 1 and 2 
Social Science Education Consortium, Inc., 1974 

855 Broadway 
Boulder, Colo. 80302 
$40.00 per year 

(Supplements issued in March and October) $15.00 
irvino Morrissett and W W Stevens. Jr. initiated and administered the development of this extensive 

Each of the data sheets contains: 

an overview of thP most significant features of the materials under analysis; 
a specific description of the format and elements of the materials and their cost; 
information about the required or suggested time necessary to implement the material; 
a description of the intended user characteristics, of both students and teachers; 
an explanation of the rationale and general objectives of the materials; 
a description of the content; 

an explanation of the primary teaching and gaming procedures; 
. evaluative data, comments and suggestions for use of the mat^jrials. 
For a similar publication, see the ALERT Sourcebook of Elementary Curricula. Programs and 
projects, listed in this section. 

Source Catalog: Communications 

Swallow Press. Inc., 1971 
1139S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 111.60605 
$1.75 

Sers whoS ^u'ivJoTk reaches beyond school walls into the mass media, art a-«) music. 
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Spoken Records, 2nd Edition 

Helen Roach, 1966 

Scarecrow Press 
P.O. Box 656 
Metuchen, N.J. 08840 
$4.50 

A discursive bibliography of spoken recordings, including documentaries, lectures and interviews- 
ITt!"^?^ ^ such as Robert Frost. T.S. Eliot. W.B. Yeats. William Faulkner; children's 

literature; religious and Biblical works; plays of Shakespeare and others. Selections for inclusion 
^nI!rt^!^L«f .°" 1/ ''^'u °!,^jc«"e"ce in execution, literary or historical merit, interest and 
entertainment value. More than 500 entries. May be updated with the Schwann Record and Tape 



Subject and Title Index to Short Stories for Children 
Subcommittee of the A.L.A. Editorial Committee. 1955 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago. 111.60611 
cloth $6.50 

Indexes nearly 5.000 stories under more than 2.000 subjects chosen to meet the varied needs of 
libraries. The 373 books indexad were selected with the help of school and children's librarians 
throughout the country. Few of the stories included have been indexed elsewhere. For use in grades 
three through nine. Grading is indicated for each story collection. 



Themes Two 

William Kuhns 

Pflaum/Standard 
8121 Hamilton Avenue 
Cincinnati. Ohio 45231 
$4.95 

The growing use of short films in classrooms inspired critic William Kuhns to select 100 films for 
high school teachers with one basic criterion: which films invite a second showing? Half the films 
listed in Themes Two are animation, most are less than 10 minutes long and all are indexed by 
theme. 



Video and Kids 

Prepared by the Center for Understanding Media 

Gordon and Breach 
1 Park Avenue 
New York. N.Y. 10016 
paper $2.95 

This publication reports the broad uses of videotape in education and how it encourages children to 
use other learning skills enthusiastically. A tool for exploration and discovery. Helps children 
gather information and express ideas freely and creatively. Includes articles on the video, classroom 
activities and examples of projects now in progress. 
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Yellow Pages of Learning Resources 

Gee! Groups for Environmental Education, Inc. 

1214 Arch Street 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19107 

or 

MIT Press 
28 Carleton Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02142 
$1.95 

An enthusiastic reaching into the people, places and publications of educatlon-from an alternative 
education point of view. 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

ASCD 

1201 16th Street, N.W. (Room 428) 
. . ^. Washington, D.C. 20036 

The Association publishes a number of useful books, booklets andaudiocassettes in six maior areas- 
School and Society, Teaching/Learning, Supervision, Curriculum, Sub?c7ArUs OrStS 
toes. Yearbook titles have included: Sducation for Peace: Foc^'o7Manki^^^^^^^ 
B^mg B^com ng: A Ne^ Focus For Education (W62); Life SkL nsZoU^^^^ 

SuL Itr^l ^1 r^^'^'f ^ publications are the 

Oumculum Mattriats, a listing by subect and geographic location of new school-oroduced 

pZTt7icrM^ materials and special ^ such as slTstudX^tTot 

rro/ccis. AbLD inoex (1971). The Association a so produces Fducatinnat « 
monthly journal for teachers and supen-isors interested in curricL°um devfS^^eT ' 

The Center for Grading Alternatives 

2100 East Genesee Street 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 
(315) 472-6777 

This is a resource center for those interested in improving grading and reporting practices. The 
center provides a newsletter and consultant services. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources 
Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 

School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 94305 

ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) is a national information system dedicated to 
the dissemination of educational research results, research-related materials and other resource 
information that can be used in developing more effective education programs. 

Through a network of clearinghouses, each of which is responsible for particular educational 
areas, the information is acquired, evaluated, abstracted, indexed and listed in ERIC reference 
publications--/?esearc/» in Education (RIE) and Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) 
These provide access to reports on innovative programs and the most significant efforts in 
educational research, both current and historical. 

Further, each clearinghouse generates bulletins,newsbriefs, bibliographies, research reviews and 
interpretive studies. The Clearinghouse on Information Resources would be glad to put you on its 
mailing list. For further information, write to the above address. It should be noted that the 
material they will send will explain how to use the ERIC system. See Appendix B for a more 
complete listing of ERIC clearinghouses and information regarding ordering of ERIC documents. 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Developrne.it 

FWwERD 
1855 Folsom Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 94103 

This is an Information center offering a wide variety of services, publications and products. The Far 
West Laboratory is noted for its development of mini-courses for teacher education It is 
recommended that a catalog or listing be requested for a full description of their services. It should 
be understood that any material requested, other than a catalog or listing, will probably have a 
cndrQ?« 
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National Council for the Social Studies Yearbook 

National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 16th Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Annually/paper $6.00; hardback $7.50 

A compilation of articles and ideas centering on a chosen theme. Many of the articles are appHcabte 
to the classroom while others may be more philosophical in nature. Of particular interest to 
secondary teachers of social studies and humanities. 

Northern Colorado Educational Board of Cooperative Services 

NCEBOCS 
830 South Lincoln 
Longmont. Colo. 80501 

Northern Colorado Educational Board of Cooperative Services is an information retrieval center. 
Available products and sci vices: 

• idei Books-These books present teachers with activity ideas designed to supplement and 
enhance tL e^^^^^ curHculum. K-6th grade level packets $3.50. 7-12th grade level 
packets S 7.50. 

Journal Articles for Concerned Educators-^ach compilation of journal articles is 
continually updated and designed to provide general information on a specific topic. 
S10.50/packet. 

. ERIC Materials for Concerned fdacafors- Included in each Packet are ERIC abstracts, 
one or more documents in microfiche and a sample of hard copy. $15.50/packet. 

. M/m-mono^ra/o/)$-Mini-monographs are four to seven page papers written in either a 
problem solving format or as a position paper. $4.50/packet. 

• Search-in-depth-These individualized searches are retrieved for requestors in response to 
specif ic questions. Information includes educational journal articles. 

For catalogs of information on products and services, write to the above address. It should be 
unde -stood that any materials requested other than a catalog listing will probably have a charge. 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

NWREL 

710 S.W. Second Avenue 
Lindsay Building 
Portland. Ore. 97204 
(503) 224-3650 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory is a private, non-profit institution supported by 
funds from the U.S. Office of Education. National Institute of Education, and other state and local 
agencies. Its ultimate goal is to improve educational practices. It serves its members bv identifying 
Sw products, desinning and developing materials and methods, evaluating the effectiveness of these 
SrXts and disseminating and helping install proven products in institutions where they are 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory Uaz four divisions of service: Division of 
instructional Systems Development; Division of Curriculum Development Programs; Division of 
Career Educational Programs; Division of Technical Assistance Programs. 

For a listing of available products and services, write to the above address. It should be 
understood that any materials requested other than a catalog listing will probably have a charge. 
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SERVICES AND SOURCES 

Social Science Education Consortium, Inc. 

855 Broadway 
Boulder, Colo. 80302 

This consortium is a resource and dissemination center for social studies and social science 
education, it publishes occasional papers, newsletters and books that contain materials and ideas for 
^'^ conducts conferences and workshops. Further, the consortium serves as the 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science education. 



Workshop for Learning Things, Inc. 

5 Bridge Street 
Watertown, Mass. 02172 

The Workshop is a teacher center, within which teachers can explore teaching and exchange ideas It 
publishes a free catalog which lists ideas and multimedia materials that have been developed at the 
workshop. The materials are suitable for all grade levels and subject areas. Teachers are alwavs 
welcome to visit and use the workshop if they wish. ^ 



The World Future Society 

Box 30369 
Bethesda Branch 
Washington, D.C. 20014 

The Society has a number of non-technical aids relating to the study of futures It publishes a 
magazine and a bulletin which contain information on future's courses. The Society also maintains a 
book sen/ice, a speaker bureau, a tape library and a series of radio programs for education 
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Unlike the preceding bibliographic section which 
contained resources of general interest, this section 
has been organized around specific topics. The first 
two treat resources about "humanizing education" 
and "values and decision making." Other topics will 
be developed and distributed for inclusion in the 
guide at a later date. 

Each topic is introduced with a briei description and 
a list of key words helpful in conducting related 
research. Then, annotated bibliographies of selected 
books and services and sources pertaining to the topic 
are listed. 
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TOPIC I: HUMANIZING EDUCATION 




Humanistic education requires the use of curriculum that aids both the intellectual and emotional 
development of a student. Within the humanistic r iucation framework, a teacher stresses a learning 
proceK that integrates all the factors in the world of learning rather than trv.ng to separate a 
student's emotions from his intellect. 

Among skills included in humanistic education are those of problem solving dwislon-making and 
development of a good self-concept, as well as those which will allow 

potential in the world of leisure and work. A blend of relevant resources, suffujierit knowledge a^^^ 
^If confidence will enhance the teacher's ability to provide students with the kinds of skills that 
make them fully functioning individuals. As teachers personally experience what they are asking 
«udentt to do and as they become comfortable with the materials they use, of course, the chance 
for student development reaches higher success. 

Within the broad range of concepts included in humanistic education, a number of ^ev words (so^^ 
people call them "descriptors") have been identified by researchers to guide '"q"!''V. The following 
key words, for instance, could appear as subject headings in card catalogs, periodical indexes o 
pamphlet files in school and public libraries; they also are used extensively m the national 
computerized educational information system (see Appendix B). The key words below ma^^ be 
useful as subject headings for structuring a teacher's personal file or a staff --esource file to 
implement inservice training on humanistic education. Readers will note some of the key words in 
boldface type in the entries on the following pages. 
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ACTIVITY LEARNINGS 
AFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 
AFFECTIVE EDUCATION 
AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES 
ATTITUDES 
CLASSROOM GAMES 
CLASSROOM INTERACTION 
COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 
COGNITIVE PROCESS 
COMMUNICATION 
CONFLICT RESOLUTION 
CONFLUENT EDUCATION 
CONGRUENCE 
CONTINUOUS LEARNING 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
CREATIVE THINKING 
CREATIVITY 
CURIOSITY 

DECISION MAKING 

DECISION MAKING SKILLS 

EMOTIONAL EXPERIENCE 

EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

EMPATHY 

EXPERIENCE 

EXPERIENCE ORIENTED 

EXPLORATION OF WORLD AND SELF 

FACTUAL PERCEPTION 

GROUP EXPERIENCE 

GROUP DYNAMICS 

GROWTH AND CHANGE 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT MODEL 

HUMAN DIGNITY 

HUMAN MOTIVATION 

HUMAN POTENTIAL 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 

HUMAN RELATIONS PROGRAM 

HUMANISTIC APPROACH 

HUMANIZATION 

HUMANNESS 

IMAGINATION 

IMAGINATIVE ACTIVITY 

INTELLECTUAL GROWTH 

INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 

INTUITION 

LEARNING PROCESS 

MULTISENSORY LEARNING 

NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 

NONVERBAL LEARNING 

OPEN CLASSROOMS 

PEER ACCEPTANCE 

PERSON ORIENTED 

PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPiVi- iJ 

PROCESS 

PSYCHO^'^OTOR SKILLS 

RESPONSIBILITY 

RISK 

SELF ACTUALIZATION 
SELF AWARENESS 
SELF CONCEPT 
SELF-ESTEEM 
SELF-EXPRESSION 
SELF IDENTITY 
SENSITIVITY 
SENSORY INTEGRATION 
SIMULATION 
THOUGHT PROCESS 
VALUES 



BOOKS: HUMANIZING EDUCATION 



Adams, Dennis M. 
Simulation Games: An Approach to Learning 
Charles A. Jones Publishing Co., Worthlngton, Ohio, 1973 

$4.95 

The theory and use of simulation games for the classroom is discussed. A section shows teachers 
how to design and develop their own classroom games or improve on those they already have A 
listing of more than 40 prepared simulations is presented along with a description of the material 
and how to order it. This is followed by a listing of consulting firms that specialize in designing 
simulation games for the classroom. The author also describes several teacher made educational 
games that can be used or adapted in the classroom. The bibliography of this book is extensive and 
provides the reader with additional resources for developing or finding classroom games. This book 
has material for all grade levels. 



Ashton-Wamer, Sylvia 

Simon and Schuster, Inc.. New York, N.Y., 1971 

paper $2.95 

Reminiscences of a teacher's twenty-four years experience in New Zealand. The author discusses 
the techniques she used for creative teaching, particularly with primary grade students. She stresses 
organic teaching, which in essence is experience^riented teaching that enables children to learn 
new Ideas and facts by proceeding from what they already know. She includes examples and 
activities that could be utilized today. The author expresses a deep concern for the child as a 
person, not just as a student. 



Berman, Louise M. 
New Priorities in the Curriculum 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1968 

hardback $6.95 

The author emphasizes the need to stress process goals in our educational system. Berman believes 
that process-oriented persons have skills which enable them to handle themselves in a variety of 
situations with ease and adequacy. The traditional subject areas are considered in the last chapter 
which offers ideas for organizing a school's curriculum so as to blend the traditional and process 
ajbjects. The processes which are discussed include perceiving, communicating, loving, knowina 
decision making, patterning, creating and valuing. 



Brown, George I. 

Human Teaching for Human Learning: An Introduction to Confluent Education 

The Viking Press, New York, N.Y., 1974 
hardback $8.50; paper $2.45 

Brown's book introduces and explains the concept of confluent education, a philosophy and 
process of teaching and learning in which the affective and cognitive aspects of learning flow 
together. The author describt and recounts experiences of teachers in applying "awareness" games 
to the conventional curriculum. Lesson plans, sample affective techniques and activity units 
applicable to grade levels K-12 are included. y " «w 



Brown, George I. 
The Live Classroom 
The Viking Press, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

(In press) 

This book will further develop the concept of confluent education as described in the author's 
earlier work. Human Teaching for Human Learning, It will include chapters on how confluent 
education can be worked into various subject areas such as math and literature. Some course 
Or n Yr will be provided. ... 



BOOKS: HUMANIZING EDUCATION 

Bruner, Jerome S. 
On Knowing: Essays for the Left Hand 
Atheneum, New York, N.Y., 1965 

paper $1.95 

This collection of essays encompasses the creative elements f « 'fJ"!"? 
exDiores the role of the intuitive, the Imaginative and the emotive n helping to bring creativity, 
learning and Emotional developmint to fulfillment. This is an excellent collection of essays that 
delves into educational psychology as well as aesthetics. 

Bye, Margaret 

Intergroup Relations Curriculum Program Report 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, Berkeley, Calif., 1972 
Information on an elementary social studies, one-year program designed for 
a supplement to an existing program. Program goals: develop 

prolle^s, games and s.-la^ons, 

^707^011: ^or a more complete listing of 

imC clearinghouses and information regarding ordering of ERIC documents. 

Bye, Margaret 

Materials and Activities for Teachers and Children (MATCH). Prog^m Report 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, Berkeley, Calif ., 1972 

information regarding ordering of ERIC documents. 

Castillo, Gloria A. 

Left-Handed Teaching: Lessons in Affective Education 
Praeger Publishers, New York, N.Y., 1974 
hardback $6.50; paper $2.95 

grade levels also. 

De Mille, Richard 

Put Your Mother on the Ceiling: Children^ Ir^^Qination Ganm 
The Viking Press, Inc., New York, N.Y., 19/ J 

paper $2.25 

levels. 
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BOOKS: HUMANIZING EDUCATION 



Gerbrandt, Gary L. 

An Idea Book: For Acting Out and Writing Language K-8 
National Council of Teachers of English, Urbana, III., 1974 

paper $3.95 

If small group techniques were easy to use In the classroom/' Gerbrandt admits, "more teachers 
would be usmg them. But small groups are essential to Implementing James Moffett's philosophy 
of a student-centered language arts. From his own experiences, Gerbrandt suggests ways to use small 
groups successfully and then offers ideas that he and his student teachers tested with small 
Classroom groups. Included are Ideas for actlngout language (pantomime, guessing games, charades 
improvisation) .Ideas for writing out language (unfinished sentences, fables); and Ideas for writing 
down language (scrambled sentences, dictated sentences). More than 700 examples are separated by 
grade level, diffjculty. and number of students required. Available from Order Department, National 
Jouncil of Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon Road, Urbana, I II. 61801. When ordering this book, 
refer to the following stock number: 031 50R. 



Glasser, William, M.D. 
The Identity Society 
Harper and Row, Publishers, New York, N.Y., 1972 

hardback $5.95 

The basic implication of this book for teachers is that there has been a shift from goal orientation to 
role orientation. The change from a survival or goal society to an identity or role society is here " 
duc^tion°' °" implications of this shift on our society and Its institutions, including 



_ ^ Gorman, Alfred H. 

Teachers and Learners: The interactive Process of Education 

2nd Edition 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston, Mass., 1974 

-u* • u I * paper $4.95 

irZ^ K ^^^""u^ 'y*'^ ^° ^^^^ of teaching that lies within the sphere of 

interactive behavior m the classroom. Gorman provides for the teacher the theore^cal fr^eJ^^ 

l^incV^^^^^^^^^^ ' ^''^ ^^"^^y '^'^'^ ^° facllitatnirstoL^^^^^^^ 

"ea^r^ the eff^^^^^^ ^"f °* Interaction, and evaluative Instruments to 

Sality °' interaction process. A highly recommended book for its 



Will Th^ o-o/ « . ^"^ Rubinstein 

Will The Real , eacher Please Stand Up: A Primer in Humanistic Education 
Goodyear Publishing Co., Inc., Pacific Palisades, Calif., 1972 

•his book provides a well-balanced combination of short articles and daTsroom^art^^^^^^^ 

employed in improving interpersonal relationships between teachls and^Sen s The^ ?rS 
™ Jlon'f 'P'^'^^'^'^ '^^^"'"9 An excelleTbrbl ogrSph^^ 

Te botk ' ' ' '''' P«"odicals-ls included at the'^nd 
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BOOKS: HUMANIZING EDUCATION 

Henrie, Samuel N. 
Human Development Program. Program Report 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, Berkeley, Calif., 1972 
A human relations unit that emphasizes the affective domain. Its objectives are helping children 
develop self-confidence, self-awareness, and social interaction skills. Teaching/learning strategies 
focus on interaction among teacher student group communication. The "Magic Circle" discussion 
and activity session encourages two-way communication and deals constructively with emotions. 
Appropriate for pre-primary through 4th grades. Available from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, Va. 22210. When ordering, Include the following: ED 073 010; 
HC. Price $1.50: postage 18 cents. See Appendix B for a more complete listing of ERIC 
clearinghouses and information regarding ordering of ERIC documents. 

Holbrook, David 
The Exploring Word 
Cambridge University Press, New York, N.Y., 1967 

hardback $12.50; paper $5.45 

The author criticizes and suggests change for the present methods of English instruction. Although 
his frame of reference is the British system, his suggestions still have validity. The companion book 
to The Exptoring Word is: Children's Writing, by David Holbrook. Cambridge University Press, New 
York, 1967. Hardback $9.50; paper $4.45. 



Holt, John 
What Do I Do noonday? 
E.P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New York, N.Y., 1970 

hardback $7.50 

(paper $2.45 available from Dell Publishing Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
This book discusses the author's theories of learning. He vievtfs lear. ing as a growth process in which 
children integrate their learning into the world in which they live. Combined with his discussions of 
theory are practical suggestions of exercises and ideas to be used in the classroom in the teaching of 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Although Mr. Hole's work deals primarily with elementary students, 
many of these ideas are suitable for use at the seconiiary level. In addition, the author's references 
cite films, book§ and articles and other sources of information about current ideas in education. 

An earlier book of Holt's that should be noted is How Children Learn published in 1967 and 
now available in Dell paperback for 95 cents. In this book, Holt uses games, talking and other 
childhood experiences to describe how children learn. 

Jones, Richard M. 
Fantasy and Feeling in Education 
Harper and Row, Publishers, New York, N.Y., 1970 

paper $1.95 

Using Jerome Bruner's Process of Education as a starting point, Richard Jones develops his own 
theory of instruction which includes the emotional and imaginal aspects of learning as well as the 
cognitive. He illustrates his approach to learning by including excerpts of classroom activities 
developed around "Man: A course of Study," a fifth grade social studies curriculum. Though it 
would be helpful to read Bruner's book first, this book is highly recommended for educators at all 
levels. 



BOOKS: HUMANIZING EDUCATION 



Kirschenbaum, Howard, Rodney Napier and Sidney Simon 
Wad-Ja-Get? The Grading Game in American Education 
Hart Publishing Company, New York, N.Y., 1971 

hardback $7.50; paper $2.45 

This book presents a discussion of the traditional grading system from the viewpoint of teachers, 
students, administrators and parents. The process of changing a grading system is detailed in a 
narrative style. Appendix A is an annotated bibliography of eighty-nine articles, books and 
pamphlets dealing with research on grading. Appendix B presents eight alternatives to the grading 
system with a brief description of each together with their advantages and disadvantages. 



Kohl, Herbert 
The Open Classroom 
Random House, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1969 
hardback $4.95; paper $1.65 

The author presents this book as a handbook for teachers who want to work in an open 
environment. Kohl very carefully distinguishes between a "permissive" classroom and an open 
classroom. He relates experiences teachers have had in open situations as well as presenting 
strategies for change, suggestions for activities and methods for relating to administrative personnel. 
The book is applicable to teachers at any level of instruction. 



Manning, Duane 
Toward a Humanistic Curriculum 
Harper and Row, Publishers, New York, N.Y., 1971 

hardback $7.50; paper $4.95 

Toward a Humanistic Curriculum is written for administrators and teachers. The first part of the 
book discusses humanistic schools and how to design programs that are person-oriented. It also 
touches on organizational flexibility, faculty utilization and multidimensional grouping. The author 
offers specific suggestions and examples which should be of particular interest to administrators. 
The remaining chapters consider ways a humanistic-oriented school might approach the gifted 
student, nurture creativity, personalize social studies and teach science, mathematics and language 
arts. The author also has a chapter which des'*«'!hes seven different functions of evaluating and 
reporting progress. 



Moffett, James 

A Student-Centered Language Arts Curriculum, Grades K-13: A Handbook for Teachers 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., 1968 

hardback $9.50 

The author, who looks at the use of language as social communication, presents a model for English 
:urriculum based on language performance. This book states the philosophy as well as the outline 
and background for the program of study interaction: A Student-Centered Language Arts and 
Reading Program. The book is a must for all language arts/English teachers. 



Montessorl, Maria 
Doctor Montessori's Own Handbook 
Schocken Books, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1965 
hardback $4.95; paper $1.95 

his book provides a general discussion of Maria Montessori's learning theories and methods along 
with detailed examples of exercises and lessons for the classroom. The "Montessorl" method of 

aching stresses the development of motor and sensory functions in 3- to 7-year-old children that 
n\\\ help them in their preparation for learning to write and do arithmetic. The book contains a 
tietailed example of how a "Montessorl" classroom is set up. There are numerous photographs In 

ie book that illustrate the materials Dr. Montessorl recommends for the classroom. 
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Moustakas, Clark 

The Authentic Teacher: Sensitivity and Awareness in the Classroom 
Howard A. Doyle Pub. Co., Cambridge, Mass., 1966 

hardback $5.50; paper $3.5C 

This book discusses the concept of the development of interpersonal relations within the school to 
help students with their self-image and self-awareness. It stresses the need for teachers to be 
authentic and real in order to facilitate the personal growth of the student. In addition, it presente 
resources that teachers can use In helping students expand their self-concept. However, it is stressed 
that the choice of resources used should be based on the child's interests. This book contains 
material for all grade levels. It would be helpful to guidance counselors and teachers who wish to 
help students in personal development. 

Parnes, Sidney J. 
Creative Behavior Guidebook 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N.Y., 1967 
paper text $3.25; workbook $3.25 

This book is designed for anyone who wants to delve into the "whys" as well as the "hov«" of 
nurturing creative talent. Part I provides a solid foundation in the philosophy and psychology of 
creative behavior, and Part II Is a detailed Instructional program for cultivating creative behavior. A 
valuable guide, including both theory and practice. 

Parnes, Sidney J. and Harold P. Harding, eds. 

A Source Booi( for Creative Thinking 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N.Y., n.d. 

paper $5.50 

Don't miss this one if you're looking for solid footing in what the creative behavior "^o^^ me"^ is all 
SjoutTt^ndlldes articles by suchwell-knownsas E. Paul Torrance, Abraham Maslow, Carl Rogers. 
J.P. Guilford, Frank Barron and Calvin Taylor. 




Pfeiffer, J. William and John E. Jones, eds. 

A Handbook of Structured Experiences for Human Relations l''^'"J"S''^?}^^^^^ 

University Associates, Publishers and Consultants, San Diego, Calif^J974 

More than one hundred cognitive and affective exercises are contained in these four volume^^^^^^ 
are arranged so that the easiest ones appear first. While the bookr were designed for ^^^^^J^^^^ 
uain inq many of the exercises can be adapted for use in the classroom in various subject areas^ 
LTh exerd7inc udes a statement of purpose, a list of all supplies needed and an indication of the 
time ft will require. The material contained in these books is primarily designed for use at the 
secondary level and above. 

Raths, Louis E. 

Meeting the Needs of Children: Creating Trust ^nd Security 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1972 

paper $2.»c 

. , "nooHc thenn/" whlch Qrew out of his work with aggressive 
In this book the author explains a needs ^"^^^^ ^'f.^^ proposes some ways for 

students. Louis Raths describes he eight "^^^^ ^^'^ '^^^^^ 
teachers to deal with these needs .n the classroom t^ 

Ss^gils^ns for4aXrft^o' u^'at ^ levels In helping students work through negativ- 
behavior and facilitate the learning process. 
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BOOKS: HUMANIZING EDUCATION 



. . . Rogers, Carl 

Freedom to Learn: A View of What Education Might Become 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., Columbus. Ohio, 1969 
Tu^ r ^ * * u hardback $7.97; paper $3.95 

h.*!Jlfl*^^!. ^^""^ '^'^^^ experiments used by teachers to change classroom 

^TJ^?J^''!^'l two describes methods employed to facilitate learning. Rogers incS^^ 

Sft!Lhor th 1 K ''^V^' ^'""S'"^ "^""9^ ^ '^^^^l- Aside from offering practical help for 
the teacher, this book also provides motivation for an examination of values held by a teacher 



Sanders, N orris 
Classroom Questions: What Kinds 
Harper and Row, Publishers, New York, N.Y., 1966 

Tuv u I • ^. ^ paper $3.50 

This book IS applicable for both elementary and secondary-level teachers. It deals with how to 

?SiJtTo^°nH h"""^'^!?"^ classroom and how to help students develop more 

effective and diversified thought processes. The techniques discussed focus on questions which 

S?mp " ^° ^^"^'"'^ numerous examples of questions to be used. 

^nXs^^n'd%:ratfo"^ ^° ^'"'^^ interpretation, analysis. 



Shumsky, Abraham 

A r^ * /s ^ rs. . . , Creative Teaching in the Elementary School 

Appleton-Century Crofts, Division of Meredith Publishing Company, New York, N.Y., 1965 

hardback $9.95 

IHfiwtoH °/h '^''^Tl' ^^^^^'"9= repetitive, main Idea and creative. Each model Is 

S^fn^fnn c "f the experience of novice teachers. Creativity as expressed through divergent 
^ ^ « emphasized throughout the book. The author applies his methods to five subject areas- 
reading, arithmetic science, social studies and the arts. Each chapter has its own bibliography and 
the book closes with a master bibliography. unua^dpny ana 

Silberman, Charles E., ed. 
The Open Classroom Reader 
Random House, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1973 
. . . , hardback $12.50; paper $2.95 

This IS an overview of open education to follow the author s previous book Crisis in the Classroom 

Siti^ ' descriptions of open classrooms, student activities and teacher 



Improvisation for the Theatre: A Handbook of Teaching and Directing Techniques 

Northwestern University Press, Evanston, III., 1963 
-ru- w • hardback $10.00; paper $7.50 

This book contains more than 200 improvisation activities. The exercises are designed to develop 
ndn/idual and creative expression. It also contains a discussion of the theory and u^ of theatrS 
techniques Although the book is particularly useful for teachers of drama r!7any of Se lxeS 
can be used in other subject areas to encourage development of self-expression. e'l^rcises 
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Stanford, Gene and Barbara C. Stanford 
Learning Discussion Skills Through Games 
Citation Press, New York. N.Y., 1969 

paper $1.65 

This book concentrates on the verbal and nonverbal skills needed for a group to work effectively. It 
contains ten skill building games and activities to help students learn group dynamics techniques, 
listening assuming responsibility for contributing to the group, and respondmg to contributions of 
other group members Each exercise emphasizes a particular skill which can then be applied to 
specific subject matter. There are fifteen remedial exercises that can be used to help a group when it 
displays an inability to work together. There is also an overview of the P^blems types and 
purposes of discussion. Each exercise is explained and directions are given for *o"ow-"P. The 
exercises were specifically developed for use at the secondary level but some of them could be 
adapted for the elementary grades. 

Prepared by Synectics, Inc. 
Making It Strange: A New Design for Creative Thinking and Writing 

Books 1, 2, 3 and 4, Teachers Manual 
Harper and Row Publishers, New York, N.Y., 1968 
$1.64 per book; $1.64 Teachers Manual 
These books describe a creative writing program based on the conscious use of metaphor Its 
contents can be used to facilitate inventive problem solving. Books 1. 2, 3 and 4 correspond to 
grades 3, 4 5 and 6. Materials can be easily adapted for use at the intermediate and secondary 

levels. 

Weinstein, Gerald and Mario Fantini, eos. 
Toward Humanistic Education: A Curriculum of Affect 
Praeger Publishers, New York, N.Y., 1970 
hardback $7.00; paper $2.95 

This repon presents a model for implementing an affective curriculum in any c'«s'Oom. "The 
original project focused on learning problems of "low-income, minority group pupils ; however, he 
D oiect d rectors soon discovered that all children are suffering from an overemphasis on the 
Sve rpects of teaching at the expense of their emotions. The book provides teaching 
SS^es ba^d on the affective model developed, tools for diagnosing student concerns, ana 
^rne he?pfu?Tn dLloping a child's self-concept. The editors strongly urge that educators carefully 
fxTm^ne t'he obiec^^^^ affective curriculum in order to develop a well -structured program 

with specific outcomes "that can be clearly communicated to all concerned. 
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SERVICES AND SOURCES: HUMANIZING EDUCATION 



American Guidance Service, Inc. 



Publishers' Building 
Circle Pines, Minn. 55014 



This company publishes the DUSO kit (Developing Understanding of Self and Others) a kit of 

DUSO HT"" ^""''.'^^'^ '^^'^'^l ^"^ developrnem of children 

$98 00 '^'"^«^9^^^«" lower primary, $95.00. DUSO, Kit 2, upper primary and grade 4 



. - C!infield, John T. and Mark Phillips 

A Guide to Humanistic Education: Paper Dragon Number 4 1970 
An excellent bibliography designed to offer guidance to educators who are beginning to focus on 
the non-academic aspects of a child's growth in school: enhancing positive selfrioS in^ea^^^^^ 
Sa^nTTn' ^^^'r^'^"' P^^-^^ting creative thinking and behavior' and prSng teCS 
relations. Included in this publication are lists of materials on humanistic education humanistic 
psychology, films, tapes for teacher development, games, classroom activities a^Sinform«fo^^^^ 
institutions directed at creativity. Each entry is annotated. Available f om ERIC D J^um^^^^^ 

iXtTn^?^^^^^^^ ^^2^^- include the folTng: 

an'd Ka^io"^^^^^^^^^^^^ -^'^'^ of ERIC clearinghouses 



Dimensions of Personality 

Pflaum/Standard 
38 West Fifth Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 

Dimensions of Personality is a K- 12 curriculum designed to nurture self-image and self-respect. It 
helps the teacher to discuss the child's emotional life with him as well as foster the development of 
social skills. Group centered activities form the core of the program. 

Carefully structured units at each level present a variety of group-activity lessons that help 
students clarify their values and their understanding of their individuality. Flexible lessons are 
open-ended and non-judgmental. They include one-to-one, one-to-group and small group activities 
Write to the above address for further information. 



CEDARC [formerly DRICE (Development and Research in Confluent Education)) 

CEDARC 
P.O. Box 30128 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 93105 

CEDARC publishes numerous confluent education materials. Among its publications are mono- 
graphs and occasional papers on the theory and use of confluent education, quarter course outlines 
and lesson units incorporating confluent education into various subject areas. A list of the materials 
3ublished by CEDARC may be obtained by writing to the above address. 



The Interstate Educational Resource Service Center 

1720 University Club Building 
136 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

*he major work of this center has been in the area of developing affective objectives and 
neasurement instruments. The center has materials, reports, research data, measurement 
nstruments and workshops for staff development. Write to the above address for catalogs and 
vailable services. ^ r*f\ 
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Maslow. Abraham 

"Goals and Implications of Humanistic Education," taken from 
The Farther Reaches of Human Nature, Chapter 13, pp. 180-195 

(Esalen Institute-Book Publishing Program) 
Viking Press, Inc., New York, N Y.,1971 
hardback $12.50; paper $2.95 

The thirteenth chapter from Maslow's book Is an excellent Introduction to humanistic education. 
Through the use of analogies and examples the author provides a clear definition of the concepts 
Involved In the philosophy of education for the emotional and intellectual growth of the child. The 
book In Its entirety is an excellent sourcebook for educators. 
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TOPIC II: Values and Decision Making 




A humanizing education can help students develop essential abilities for living and 'eam'"9- 
ThP^ abi it es ^retognizino that the judgments and decisions individuals make are based on their 
ills m recent y^^^^^^^^^ have been developed to help students clarify their values and 

explore Irefdeci&klng p4cesses. The materials listed do not tell students what value^^ 
s^Su^d hold or what decisions they should make; rather, they help students in •dent^V'n9 and 
talking about their values as well as understanding attendant implications and consequences. 

The area of values and decision making is critical to the definition and djl^^nsions of ba^c quaMw 
education. Inclusion of references relating to values and decis on making, ^ovvever does^^^^^ 
a separate course of study. The bibliography that follows includes ^fso"^<»s «iat di«u« 
Ind practice of values and decision making, and ideas for activities that could be incorporated in the 
classroom curriculum also occur. 

Within the broad range of concepts included in values and decision making, a number of key words 
(some oeo^^^^^ them "descriptors' ) have been identified by researchers to guide inquiry The 
fXwing key w^^^^^^ instance, could appear as subject headings in card catalogs, periodic^ 

Indexes or pamphlet files in school and public libraries; ^^/V »^Sx' m "^^^^ S^low 
national computerized educational Information system (see Append x B). The key words oeiow 
mTbe uSs subject headings for structuring a teacher's pe«onal T^^^^^ 
complement inservice training on values and decision making. Readers will note some of the key 
words in boldface type in the entries on the following pages. 



AFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 
AFFECTIVE EDUCATION 
AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES 
BEHAVIOR CHANGE 
BELIEFS 

CHANGING ATTITUDES 
CHOICES 

COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 
COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES 
CONFLICT RESOLU HON 
CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 
DECISION MAKING 
DECISION MAKING SKILLS 
ETHICAL INSTRUCTION 
ETHICAL REASONING 
ETHICAL VALUES 

ETHICS 

EXPERIENCE 

FUTURES 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
HUMAN RELATIONS 
HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
INQUIRY 

MORAL DECISION MAKING 
MORAL DEVELOPMENT , 
MORAL EDUCATION 



MORAL JUDGMENT 
MORAL VALUES 
OPEN*MINDEDNESS 
PROBLEM SOLVING 
PERSONAL GROWTH 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
PERSONAL VALUES 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
QUESTIONING 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

RESPONSIBILITY 

RISK 

ROLE-PLAYING 
SELF-CONCEPT 
SEX EDUCATION 
SOCIAL EDUCATION 
SOCIAL STRATEGIES 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SOCIAL VALUES 
VALUE ANALYSIS 
VALUE CONFLICTS 
VALUE FORMATION 
VALUE INQUIRY 
VALUE JUDGMENT 
VALUES 

VALUES CLARIFICATION 
VALUES EDUCATION 
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BOOKS: VALUES AND DECISION MAKING 

American Values: Social Studies, Secondary Education 
Hawaii State Department of Education, Honolulu 
Office of Instructional Services. Honolulu, Hawaii, 1971 

^^^^iT^J^l^^l^^'tT ^'''3""? '° ''"'P ~"<»Pt values. Behavior 

objectives projected for students: students will relate their actions to their values- oredlct the 

values, compare American values with values of Japanese societv and relate \ralup« to h^Lws^r 
S5rw^'''''H" '"" Reproduction Se^S'p.O "STy^^r^^^'Z. 

ioJJXdrR fn '"""^f '^f ^^8; HC. Price $1.50; postage 18 cents See 

of'^EmC d^umeJl^'" ^"'^ clearinghouses and information regarding ordering 

Ban-, Robert D., ed. 

M ■ « ... Values and Youth 

National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, D.C., 1971 

paper $2.75 

A variety of writings by youth has been included in this work to serve as source material for 
classroom teachers in order to provide significant insight into the values of youth. The book serves 
as an instructional guide for teachers. Other inclusions are a select bibliography, film listinas 
learning activities, descriptions of teacher materials, classroom strategies and an assessment of the 
teacher s role in values issues. 



Beck, Clive 

Moral Education in the Schools: Some Practical Suggestions 

Profiles in Practical Education No. 3 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
University of Toronto Press, Ontario, 1971 

Catalog No. 11500300 
paper $1.80 

This book suggests possible mini courses in values clarification and decision making for students 
ages 5-18 These mini-courses are intended to be woven into the regular curriculum. The author also 
offers hints on teaching methodology in relation to value education. 

Fenton, Edwin, ed. 
Carnegie-Mellon Social Studies Curriculum, 9-12 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, New York, N.Y.,1974 
The materials in this social studies program are structured on the inquiry basis. The six textbooks 
are: Comparative Political Systems and Comparative Economic Systems for ninth grade* The 
^apmg of Western Society and Tradition and Change in Four Societies for tenth grade; A New 
the i[I2^|fth ^rade"' * ^'^^ ^"^^'^^^^^'^^ Behavioral Sciences for 

accompanied by a classroom support unit including filmstrlps, recordings, 
individual and group activities. Each text includes activity components and an evaluation 
component. For further infomiation and prices on the curricnlum write to: Marketing Manaoer 
Social Studies. Holt. Rinehart 8e Winston, 383 Madison Avenue, New York N Y 10017 ' 
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Fraenkel, Jack R. 

Hetoing Students to Think and Value: Strategies for Teaching the SociatStudi^ 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., N J., 1973 
Reference Edition. $7.95 

This book is intended for the elementary and secondary social studies teacher though many of the 
strategies could be applied to other areas. The author examines objectives, subiect matter learning 
activities, teaching strategies and evaluation. Many examples of exercises are included. Each chapter 
concludes with a self test. 



Gelatt, H.B.,etal. 
Decisions and Outcomes: A Leader's Guide 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Princeton, N.J. 08540 
$2.50 

Decisions and Outcomes, an expanded version of the College Board's Deciding PfOfa") ^[^^^^^Jf 
Sned foNunior high sihool students, is a new decision making curriculum intended to help o de 
WgrschooTstudents. college students and adults v.ho are faced with personal, educational o^^^^ 
decisions The book and its companion publication. Decisions and Outcomes: A Leaders Guide. 
S bourse of study in the d^elopment and application of decision making skills. The program 
wn sSrve as a framework for a course in decision making, as a major component in guidance and 
Sun^nng programs, or as part of subject areas such as English, history, human relations drug 
Xalion'and 'health education. The materials are especially ^^^^^J fl^^^^^^ 
including the classroom or small counseling situations. One copy of A Leader s <^'''df'\^!°^'^ 
w"charge with each order for twenty or more student books. A 20% discount is offered in 
orders of 100 or more copies of the student book. Decisions and Outcomes, 

Gross, Richard E. and Raymond H. Muessig, eds. 
Problem Centered Social Studies Instruction: Approaches to Reflective Teaching 
National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, D.C., 1971 

$2.75 

rnnfront. the snecific what why. how and when of problem solving in social studies at the 
el^Z^ and^o^^daT^irievels. Presents a rationale for increased use o th.s ,nqu,^ 
S rfTog^m organization. Suggestions range from the quest.on.answer.ng stage to 
problem-solving units. 

Harmon, Francis Stuart 
Religious Freedom in America 
Friendship Press, New York, N.Y. 

paper $1.75 

Gaustad, Edwin S., et al. 
Study Outline for the Source Book, Religious Freedom irj America 
^ Friendship Press, New York, N.Y., 1974 

$1.00 

Using the 1976 Bicentennial as a framework, the author provides an ^J'^torical c^^^^^ 

progress of religious freedom in America. Numerous references are included to give a wide range of 

viewpoints in the interpretation of the First Amendment. 

T^scudy outline is intended as a companion piece to aid in group discussions. 
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Hunklns, Francis P. 
Questioning Strategies and Techniques 
Allyn 8e Bacon. Inc.. Boston. Mass., 1972 

paper $2.25 

luLSI^^cLinr """^^t strategies in developing techniques for increasing skills in effective 

SSSLntf 7 l'^ P^'' "S?^^^"' '"^ """"^'"^ i"c'"d«s a discussion of the vital 

1T5^-S ? ° 'ons in the discovery approach. A chapter is devoted to Bloom's Taxonomy 

JJ2Ji S^t^.L^^'"?'^' 2? ° A variety of methodologies and 

loaal strategies makes this a practical handbook for teachers at all educational levels. 

r u ,r . •^"aPP' Clifford E. 

teaching Environmental Education with a Focus on Values 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Department of Conservation and Outdoor Recreation 1372 

SSIl^n'l^fnSprif f-^v ^'''"'"S P^'**^^ <^o"i""«ion v.ith environmental 

F ^ ^^^^'^'^l®' composing value sheets for student reaction, writing captions 

for pictures depicting environmental problems, role-playing and employing a* devil's advocate 
approach in developing plausible reasons for various pollution practices. Available from ERIC 
Oflcument Reproduction Service. P O. Box 190, Arlington, Va. 22210. When ordering, include the 

k^n M Pmr ^^^J V'^^' P**'''9e 18 cents. See Appendix B for a more complete 

listing of ERIC clearinghouses and information regarding ordering of E RIC documents. 

rs r . . ^ Massialas. Byron G. and Jack Zevin 

Creative Encounters in the Classroom: Teaching and Learning Through Discovery 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc.. New York, N.Y., 1967 

paper $5.25 

The purr,oses of this book are to examine students' ability to explore and confirm alternatives; to 
investigate the relationship between inquiry and r.otivation; to reproduce oral transactions in the 
classroom; to find out the nature of the logical operations performed by high school students- to 
define the teacher s role in generating inquiry; to examine kinds of materialc that may be used in 
the conduct of inquiry; to explore ways of studying oral communication in the classroom This 
book IS especially applicable to all social studies and humanities teachers. 

, , . - . ^. . Metcalf, Lawrence E., ed. 

Values Education, 41st Yearbook: Rationale, Strategies and Procedures 
National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.. 1971 

hardback $6.50; paper $5.00 

;he purpose of this book is to assist teachers at all levels in developing a model for values education 
he committee which compiled the book was concerned that it be practical for teachers and has 
ncluded objectives of value analysis, teaching strategies, procedures and a model program. 

Raths. Louis, Merrill Harmln and Sidney Simon 
Values and Teaching: Working with Values in the Classroom 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co.. Columbus, Ohio, 1966 

hardback $7.50; paper $3.95 

•he author describes a theory of values and provides a classroom methodology for the clarification 
Id?' contains many practical ideas for the classroom teacher. A bibliography is 
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Media in Value Education 
Argus Communications, Chicago, III., 1970 

paper $4.95 

The author beains with an analysis of media and examines its impact onsociety. He then continues 
wUh a complTonTf^^^^^^ books, kits, records and tapes that are appropriate m va^e 

^ucatlon. Each item listed Is annotated. The film listing includes suggestions for d.scuss.on 
questions. 

Shaftel, Fannie R. and George Shaftel 
Role-playing for Social Values: Decision Making in the Social Studies 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1967 

$8.95 

Includes an extensive bibliography of "how to" articles and books on 

curriculum. Contains problem stories on role-playing for the busy teacher who hasn t time to build 
from scratch. Could be applied in either counseling or classroom situations. 




Simon, Sidney ^ Leiand W. Howe and Howard Kirschenbaum 
Values Clarification: A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and Studtnts 

Hart Publishing Company, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1972 

hardback $7.50; paper $3.95 

This book contains 79 strategies designed to involve participants in practical «^Pf;'e«««^^\^^;^?^ 
which thev can become aware of their own value systems. The emphasis is not on the content of the 
^udent's pe^^^^^^^^ on the process of valuing. The strategies can be used with students 

lidtTduall^Tsmall groups or with an entire class. A few of the strategies provide examples for 
elementary, intermediate, secondary and adult age levels; others can be so adapted. 

•Sidney B Simon is the primary exponent of the practical applications of values clarification. He has 
aitlloyed numerous periodical articles which present exercises, many of them drawn from the 
above-mentioned book. 

Sizer, Theodore and Nancy SIzer, eds. 
Moral Education: Five Lectures 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1970 

$1.75 

This short volume introduces the reader to the concept of moral responsibility and its implications 
for education. Lawrence Kohlberg * is one of the five contributing authors. 

•Lawrence Kohlberg is one of the primary theorists ir. the field of moral education. His work in 
mo^aT dXelopmenl values and education is considered so important that the '"^1°':;;/ ° ^ecem 
I^^arch reports and texts in the field refer to it. Reprints of his articles can be obtained from the 
Moral Education and Research Foundation. 

Studies on Protest and Dissent in American Life 

With Teacher's Guide 

Tufts University 

Medford, Lincoln Filene System for Citizenship and Public Affairs, 1969 
chn«.« methods of protest against oppression ranging from revolt against the law by armed 
fesXcTto gettino an ob e^^^^^^^^^ Practice eliminated using the courts. Teaching objectives: to 
resistance TO geiiinu dn uujcv k intolerab e economic conditions; to 

«t up ^redress of grievances; to reaiKe that changing a la«r using the iud,c|al process ^ 
^VXby *e Bill of Rights. Available from ERIC °^'^^^?^'^^.^'f;.^°JS. 
lan Arlinaton Va 22210. When ordering, include the following: ED 056 920. HC. Price 

TwnrsS Api»nUix B for a more complete listing of ERIC clearinghouses and 
information regarding ordering of ERIC documents. 
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^ Williams, Elmer 

values and the Valuing Process: Social Studies for the Elementary School. Proficiency Model No. 5 

Georgia University, Athens 
Department of Social Science Education, 1972 
Teacher training module designed to develop: awareness and understanding of the affective domain 
of earning, values and the valuing process; competency in using teaching strategies created to help 
children clarify their values. Activities are listed to develop competencies in formulating value 
clarification plans, development of affective teaching strategies, classification of affective pupil 
behaviors and identification of alternatives of behavior. Available from Department of Elementary 
Education, 425 Aderhold, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 30602. $6.60, set of 8; 80 cents each. 
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SERVICES AND SOURCES: VALUES AND DECISION MAKING 



Adirondack Mountain Humanistic Education Center 

Upper Jay 
New York 02987 

The Center is affiliated with Values Associates, which has a number of materials on values 
education. Among the materials are reprints dealing with values and the teaching of English, science, 
history, math, health education and home economics. 

Kuhmerker, Lisa 

A Bibliography on Moral Development and the Learning 
of Values in Schools and other Social Settings 

New York Society for Ethical Culture 
New York, N.Y., 1971 

Included are books articles and theses on moral development and values in education. Particular 
emphases in the areas of social studies, social education, and the teaching and learning of social 
strategies. The last section consists of lists of studies about sexual, social class and cross-national 
differences which are culturally conditioned. This is an essential bibliography for those interested in 
moral development and values. 

Moral Education and Research Foundation 

Roy E. Larsen Hall 
Appian Way 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

The Foundation has a number of reprints available of books and articles dealing with moral 
development. Most of the material is authored by Lawrence Kohlberg. one of the primary theorists 
of moral development. Emphasis is on theory: for practical application in the field of social science, 
see Values Education Project. 

University of Massachusetts 
School of Education 
Division of Continuing Education 
Amherst. Mass. 01002 
(413) 545-1584 

The university offers summer courses and in-depth workshops on values education and humanistic 
education It has one of the few extensive summer programs in humanistic education. Teachers need 
^??e enrolled in a decree program to participate. Write to the above address for additional 
information. 

Values Associates 

P.O. Box 43 
Amherst. Mass. 01002 

Values Associates conducts introductory and advanced workshops across the country in values 
clarification Sidney B. Simon conducts many of these workshops. In addition, they conduct 
workshops on personal growth and human relations. Materials on the theory and practice of value 
education are available from the Adirondack Mountain Humanistic Education Center. 
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Values Education Project 

Porter Hall 223 
' Carnegie-Mellon University 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 

Camegie Mellon University and Harvard University have been jointly studying how to apply 
Lawrence Kohlberg's theories of cognitive moral development to social studies curriculum materials 
developed at Carnegie-Mellon. The project has produced learning materials and teaching strategies. 
The teacher training materials include workshops and self-instructional manuals. The social studies 
materials currently developed are for junior and senior high school students and teachers. 
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APPENDIX A 

PUBLISHING HOUSE ADDRESSES 



The following is a list of the names and addresses of the book publishers Included in this guide. 
Addresses cited were those known at the time of printing. 



Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02210 

Appleton Centu ry-C rof ts 
orders to: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 

Argus Communications 
7440 Natchez Avenue 
NillesJII. 60648 

Atheneum Publishers 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York. N.Y. 10017 

Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Citation Press. See Scholastic Book Services. 

College Entrance Examination Board 
(Publications Order Office) 
Box 592 

Princeton, N.J. 08540 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
1900 Sacramento Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90121 

Doyle, Howard A., Publishing Co. 
Box 310 

Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

Dutton, E.P. & Co., Inc. 
201 Park Avenue, South 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

Friendship Press 

Distribution Office, Box 37844 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45237 



Goodyear Publishing Co., Inc. 
151 15 Sunset Boulevard 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 90272 

Harper & Row, Publishers 
10 East 53 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Hart Publishing Company 

719 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10003 

Holt, Rmehart & Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 02108 

Jones, Charles A., Publishing Co. 
Division of Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc. 
4 Village Green 
Worth ington, Ohio 43085 

Merrill, Charles E., Publishing Company 
Division of Bell & Howell Co. 
1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 

National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Northwestern University Press 
1735 Benson Avenue 
Evanston, III. 602C1 

Pflaum/Standard 
38 West Fifth Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 



The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 1971 
(Publication Sales) 
252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto 5 
Ontario. Canada 

Praeger Publishers 
1 1 1 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

Prentice-Hall. Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs. N. J. 07632 

Random House, Inc. 
201 East 50 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Schocken Books, Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

Scholastic Book Services 
Division of Scholastic Magazines 
50 West 44 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

597 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

orders to: Shipping and Service Center 

Vreeland Avenue 

Totoawa,N.J. 07512 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10020 

University Associates Publishers & Consultants 
Box 80637 

San Diego, Calif. 92138 

Viking Press, Inc. 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Wiley, John, & Sons, Inc. 

605 3rd Avenue 

NewYork, N.Y. 10016 

orders to: Western Distribution Ctr. 

1530 South Redwood Road 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84104 
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APPENDIX B 



THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 



In the mid 1960's. the U.S. Office of Education established the ERIC system as a method for 
managing information. ERIC was intended to serve two major purposes: first, to acquire and 
guarantee ready access to the range of hard to find education literature and, secondly, to produce 
new information products for educational decision makers. 

ERIC now functions under the auspices of the National Institute of Education, and that agency is 
currently engaged in an intensive study of ERIC'S usefulness and is exploring ways the system might 
be improved. 

Quite simply, ERIC is a nationwide information network for acquiring, selecting, abstracting, 
indexing, storing, retrieving and disseminating the most significant and timely education-related 
reports. It consists of a coordinating staff in Washington, D.C. and 16 clearinghouses located at 
universities or with professional organizations across the country. The clearinghouses, the names 
and addresses of which are listed below, are each responsible for a particular educational area. 



ERIC Clearinghouses on 



CAREER EDUCATION 

204 Gabel Kail 

Northern Illinois University 

DeKalb. Illinois 60115 

COUNSELING AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 

University of Michigan 
School of Education Building, Room 2108 
East University & South University Sts. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

University of Illinois 
805 \AL Pennsylvania Ave. 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 

University of Oregon 
Eugene. Oregon 97403 

HANDICAPPED AND GIFTED CHILDREN 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston. Virginia 22091 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

George Washington University 
One Dupont Circle. N.W.. Suite 630 
Washington. D. C. 20036 

INFORMATION RESOURCES 

Stanford Center for Research and 

Development in Teaching 
Stanford, California 94305 



JUNIOR COLLEGES 

University of California at Los Angeles 

Powell Library. Room 96 

405 Hilgard Ave. 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
1611 North Kent Street 
Arlington. Virginia 22209 

READING AND COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana. Illinois 61801 

RURAL EDUCATION AND SMALL SCHOOLS 

New Mexico State University 
Box 3 AP 

Las Cruces. New Mexico 88003 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

Ohio State University 
400 Lincoln Tower 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

SOCIAL STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 

Social Science Education Consortium, Inc. 
855 Broadway 
Boulder. Colorado 80302 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 

Americjn Association of Colleges for 

Teacher Education 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 616 
Washington. D.C. 20036 



URBAN EDUCATION 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 
Box 40 

New York, New York 10027 



TESTS, MEASUREMENT, AND EVALUATION 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Some of the resources listed in this guide are available from ERIC; if so, the citation is listed (see 
page 27 for the first such reference). All orders for ERIC material should be sent to: 



With each order, be sure to include 

1. check or money order-payable to EDRS; 

2. the ERIC accession number-for example, ED 081 199, (each entry in ERIC has a 
separate accession number); 

3. specify paper copy or microfiche (use HC to indicate paper copy and MF to indicate 
microfiche); 

4. and, of course, the name and address of the person to whom the material should be sent. 

If you want more information about ERIC, write to the National Institute of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20208 or the staff librarian in the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Helena, Montana 59601. 



ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
P. O. Box 190 
Arlington, Virginia 22210 
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APPENDIX C 



GLOSSARY OF SELECTED TERMS 

77»/$ glcmary was constructed as a simplified reference to aid the reader. Recognizing that books 
have been written about many of the terms and concepts cited, the glossary could not nor does not 
puqiort to be a definitive authority on the terms selected. The majority of definitions cited were 
based on and adapted from the Dictionary of Education, Third Edition, Carter V. Good, Editor, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973. Research for the 1975 Report on Basic Quality Education aney 
the Teacher's Resource Gu\6q provided other definitions. 



activity learnings 

affective behavior 

affective education 
affective objectives 

behavior change 

classroom interaction 

cognitive development 

cognitive process 
cognitive objectives 



conflict resolution 



confluent education 



congruence, image 



creative expression 



ERIC 



The sequentially organized activities in study and learning that 
focus on the attainment of the objectives of a particular unit or 
lesson. 

Behavior that reflects the emotions or feelings that a student 
experiences. 

The area of instruction pertaining to the feelings or emotions. 

The goals or purposes of a lesson's content and approach that are 
directed to the feelings and emotions of the student. 

Any observable alteration in physical activity that can be 
measured against a prior criterion of activity. 

A verbal or nonverbal exchange that occurs among the members of 
a learning situation. 

According to Piaget, development in the child's thought process 
through an adaptation to the environment and assimilation of 
information. 

The method or procedure of knowing or of attaining knowledge. 

The goals or purposes of a lesson's content are directed toward 
knowledge or the capacity for knowledge; it includes things 
remembered and understood as well as an ability to analyze, 
synthesize and evaluate. 

The act of reaching a decision regarding a painful or unhappy state 
of consciousness resulting from a clash or incompatible desires, 
aims, drives or values. 

A philosophy and process of teaching and learning in which the 
affective and cognitive aspects of learning flow together. 

In group dynamics, agroement of people's self-image with their 
ideal image and the superimposition of both of these images on 
the people they really are; and agreement among the images others 
have of them, their ideal images, and their real selves. 

Any free expression of the child, spontaneously evoked by the 
child's own feelings and experiences and furthered by any means 
that promote ii(ie(|uacy and clarity of perception and deepen the 
emotional drive prompting expression. 



decision making 

emotional development 

ethical instruction 
ethical reasoning 

ethical values 

factual perception 

futures 



group dynamics 



human development model 

human relations 

humanistic education 

humanistic approach 

humanization 

imaginative activity 

interpersonal competence 
moral decision making 



A method whereby a situation is studied and evaluated, the 
problems are identified, and alternative solutions to the problems 
are considered before a course of action is taken. 

A process in which the mature individual has progressed from 
infantile dependence to the capacity for assuming adult 
respoftsibilily. 

Instruction having to do with morality and personal conduct. 

A mental process of inferring relationships regarding oonduct, 
values and future consequences in terms of norms and principles. 

A built-in inner system of beliefs from which one can possess the 
capacity to judge the moral quality of acts. 

Awareness of external objects, conditions and relationships as a 
result of sensory stimulation. 

A course of instruction that directs students to thinking of the 
future In terms of alternatives, consequences and preferences when 
confronted with choices; based on the premise that change means 
choice. 

An Interactive relationship in which members of a group develop a 
common perception based on shared feelings and emotions; the 
group provides an outlet for the shared feelings and emotions 
which in each member separately had no adequate expression. 

A pattern that places particular emphasis on the impact of the 
home, school and community on the growing personality. 

The social interaction that takes place between people and the 
Influence which persons hav^^ on one another. 

A process that facilitates the physical, intellectual and emotional 
growth of the child. 

A teaching strategy designed to facilitate the emotional, 
intellectual and physical growth of the child. 

A process that asserts the dignity and worth of the human being 
and the capacity for self-realization through reason. 

A leaming situation that involves the ability to form a mental 
Image or symbol. 

The capability to interrelate. 

A process whereby the individual's values are studied, the 
problems are identified and alternative solutions considered before 
a course of action is formulated. 
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According to Lawrence Kohlberg's theory there are six 
progressive stages of moral development. The first two are 
pre-moral-outlook is largely determined by self-interest and fear 
of punishment; the third and fourth are conformity stages-the 
outlook is determined largely by social needs; the fifth and sixth 
are post-conformity stages-they involve the understanding of 
social contract and basic moral principles. 

Formal or incidental instruction in morals or rules of conduct; 
instruction focuses on improving moral reasoning and understand- 
ing and stimulatmg growth of individual's powers to make value 
judgments and decisions. 

Those principles and standards accepted and/or applied by an 
individual. 

Learning in more than one modality. 

The meaningful transfer of thought or emotion through means 
other than words or speaking. 

A teaching strategy that focuses on the development of the whole 
child as well as on subject matter. 

A muscular proficiency or dexterity believed to ensue from 
conscious mental activity. 

Educating children about their own psyches. 

A method for developing insights into human relationships by 
acting out certain behavior in situations that are similar to real life. 

Maslow's term to describe the process of becoming integrated to 
the point of developing capacities and of accepting one's motives 
and goals in life. 

Training whereby people see themselves as seen by others, 
examine their motivations, compare their perceptions with those 
of others, control their feelings under group pressure and study 
the types of roles they intend to take in a group. 

People's perceptions of themselves that include abilities, appear- 
ance, performance and other phases of daily living. 

The image people have of the impression they make on others. 

A process of coming to see more clearly what happens in a small 
group and how what happens can be influenced. 

Related to multisensory learning in that it incorporates more than 
one sense in the learning process. 

In learning and training, making the practice and materials as near 
as possible to the situation in which the learning will be applied. 

Experiences that improve the individual's ability to participate in 
group life. 
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social strategies 



The processes used by students to interrelate to one another. 



social values 

value analysis 
value judgments 
value conflicts 
value formation 
value inquiry 
values 

values clarification 
values education 



Aspects of human Interaction that are regarded as being worthy, 
important, or significant for the proper functioning of group life; 
aspects that the members of society seek to conserve or promote. 

The methods by which Individuals determine the worthwhileness 
of their experiences in terms of their own standards. 

Those ideas, Ideals or beliefs to which people feel sufficient 
commitment that they will guide their behavior by them. 

Incompatible or alternative choices regarding one's ideas, Ideals or 
beliefs. 

Ideas, ideals or beliefs that are freely chosen after considering 
alternatives and the consequences of each alternative. 

A method or strategy an Individual utilizes to determine one's own 
feelings, attitudes and behavior. 

Those elements that show how a person has decided to use his or 
her life; a bulIMn inner system of beliefs. 

A procedure and method that helps equip students with an 
intellectual and emotional approach for examining and developing 
values. 

An approach toward learning that helps students formulate 
judgments; the values clarification approach is based on the 
premise that students make their own choices as well as evaluate 
the resultant consequences. 
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